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Phillip the Fourth, by Velasquez. 
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Zituations GAanted. 


O STATIONERS.—WANTED, by a 
Young Man, a SITUATION as SHOPMAN. Is 
perfectly acquainted with the business, having been the last 
three years in a shop where the manufacturing and printing 
was done on the premises. Can be well recommended by his 

late employer. 

Apply (if by letter, to ‘‘ P. S.’’) at Mr. Shaw’s, stationer, 
41, Tooley-street, Borough. 





Capital DUTCH, FLEMISH, ITALIAN, and FRENCH 
PICTURES, from the Continent. 

\ R. PHILLIPS begs to announce that he 
Dt has received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Gallery, New Bond-street, on FRIDAY, May 5, at 
One precisely, a Cabinet of SEVENTY CHOICE PIC- 
TURES, formed from the above Schools, of the first quality 
of art—the entire property of a gentleman long resident on 
the Continent. Among the leading masters may be men- 
| tioned a mythological subject, by Rubens, from the Orleans 
| Gallery; three capital works by Jacob Ruysdael, Karel du 
| Jardin, and Ph. Wouvermans, from the collection of the 
| Prussian Minister of State, Von Nagler; a Frost Piece, by A. 
Van der Neer; three charming? Watteaus ; two by Brauwer, 
and an Interior by Jan Steen; two fine examples by De 
Jongk and Dirk Van Deelen ; two fine works by D. Teniers ; 
a Landscape, by Wynants ; and two Sea Pieces, by D. Vlei- 
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O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
LIBRARIANS, and NEWSMEN.—An established 
BUSINESS, in one of the leading thoroughfares at the West 
End of the Town is to be DISPOSED OF. The neighbour- 
hood is rapidly improving. 
For cards of address apply to T. S. Messrs. Wilson, Richard, 
and Co.’s, St. Martin’s-court, St. Martin’s-lane. 


RINTING and STATIONERY BUSI- 
NESS to be DISPOSED OF, in the thriving and i 
populous town of Wisbeach. There are two presses, a choice | ger; with other equally clever pictures by 
selection of type, and every requisite for a jobbing printer, Palma Cuyp Naveu 
in first rate condition, being nearly new. May be entered | C. Maratti Ruysdael Vankessel 
immediately for the value of the stock and fittings, being the Merian Everdingen  P. Neefs De Moneg 
property of a widow leaving business in consequence of the| Zuccherelli Van Temple Fyt Momers, &c. 
death of her son. The cost will be about 250/. | May be publicly viewed two days preceding the sale, and 
Apply to Mrs. Aspland, Timber Market, Wisbeach. Catalogues had, six days prior, at Mr, PHILLIPS’S Office. 








Le Duc 
Molinaer 


Ruysdael; |’Hotellerie, by P. Potter; Interiors, by De| 


VALUABLE COLLECTION OF. ENGRAVINGS; a 
Matchless Series of 81 Water-colour Drawings, from Pic- 
tures in the National Gallery; Books of Prints, &c, 


UTTICK and SIMPSON (successors to 
MR. FLETCHER), Auctioneers ef Literary Pro- 
pert, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 191, 
Piccadilly, on THURSDAY, MAY 4th, and following day, 
at One o’clock most punctually, the valuable collection of 
Prints, containing specimens of various masters in the 
Italian, German, French, and English schools of Engraving, 
Etchings, Portraits, choice modern Prints, &c. a series of 81 
Water-colour Drawings, from ‘Pictures in the National Gal- 
lery, executed with extraordinary fidelity by a talented artist. 
—May be viewed two days before the sale, Catalogues will 
be sent on application. 





An exceedingly select Collection of rare Engravings, the 
property of a gentleman. 
N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and Co. 
BS Auctioneers of Literary Property apd Works illus- 
trative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
House, Wellington-street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 10, at One precisely, a small but very select COL- 
LECTION of PRINTS, comprising specimens by the prin- 
ciple engravers of ancient and modern times, consisting of 
the best works of 
Israel Van Mecken 
Martin Zagel 
Mare Antonio 
Albert Durer 
Giulio Bonasone 
Prince Rupert 
And etchings by— 
Rembrandt 
Berghem Van Dyck 
Both Stoop 
And others of equal importance. The whole have been ¢e- 
lected with great taste and judgment from the principal 
collections that have been dispersed both publicly and pri- 
vately during the last few years. The impressions are gene~ 
rally most beautiful, and in the most perfect condition. 


rINHE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS.—The Fourteenth Annual Ex- 
hibition of the New Society of Paiaters in Water Colours is 
NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, Firry-Tuarege, Pat. MALL, 
near St. James’s Palace, from 9 o’clock till dusk. Admis- 
sion, Is. Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


Woollett 
Sharp 
Morghen 
Desnoyers 
Felsing, &c. 


The Visseners 
Suyderhoef 
Bolswert 
Edelinek 
Hogarth 
Strange 


Claude Swanevelt 





CROSBY HALL, BISHOPSGATE-STREET. 
N ESMERISM.—SPENCER T. HALL 
Hs respectfully announces to those who wish to judge 
of Mesmerism for themselves, that he intends to deliver a 
Course of FOUR LECTURES, with experiments illustra- 
tive of the ascertained facts of Mesmerism, at CROSBY 
HALL, Bishopsgate-street, on the Evenings of WepNes- 
pAY the 3rd, Fripay the 5th, WepngspAy the 10th, and 
Fripay the 12th of May, commencing at Half-past Seven. 
—Admission to each Lecture: Front Seats, 2s. 6d. Family 
Ticket, to admit Five, 10s. Second Seats, Gallery, 1s.— 
Prospectuses and Tickets to be had at Crosby Hall; Charles 
Gilpin, Publisher, 5, Bishopsgate-street ; Bailliére, 219, 
Regent-street ; George Sedgwick, Bookseller, Moorgate- 
street; and William Newberry, Bookseller, 4, King-street, 


Holborn. 
ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION.—Established by Royal Charter in the Reign 
of King George the First, a.p. 1720. 7, Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Two-thirds of the Gross Profits are given to the Assured, 
the Corporation taking the remaining third, out of which 
they pay the expenses of carrying on this department, thus 
giving to the public all the benefits derived from Mutual 
Assurance, and all the security afforded by an old and 
opulent Corporation. : 

Fire Insurances on every description of Property at Mode- 
rate Rates, and Marine Insurance at the Current Premiums. 

JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 








rS\HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 

MAY, contains, among others, the following arti- 
cles :—Halliwell’s Life of Shakspere—Character and Writ- 
ings of Sir Kenelme Digby—Mr. Guest on Sir Fred. Mad. 
den’s Layamon—Records of Caxton at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster—Phraseology of the Te Deum—Timber House 
at Exeter (with a Plate)—Retrospeciive Review — Duport’s 
| Latin Poems. With Review of New Publications, Reports 
of various Antiquarian and Architectural Societies, Histo- 
rical Chronicle, and Obituary, including Memoirs of the 
| Marquess of Bute, Major Moor, F.R.S.. Bishop Russell, 
| Rev. Francis Skurray, &c. &c. Price 2s. 6d. 

Nichols and Son, Parliament-street, 
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“In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate 
criticism—the object of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- 
ment—he wishes to give faithful accounts (which he generally does | 
by extracts) of new publications; and doubtless this, after all, is the 
proper and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is sel- 
dom light reading; and though the public might once @ quarter, they 
certainly would not e a week permit themselves to be seriously ia- 
structed. Yet altogether the reviews in the best weekly publications 
are considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies ; and in 
nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the 


book.” —Butwer. 








JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. | 


—— 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Levana ; or, the Doctrine of Education. Trans- 
lated from the German of JEAN Paut Fer 
Ricutrer. London: Longman and Co. 

A BEAUTIFUL translation of ‘a very valuable 

and interesting book. Already we have intro- 


duced to the readers of Tue Critic many of | 


the works of Jean Pavt, and they are pro- 


bably now sufficiently familiar with the pecu- | 


liarities of his style not to be deterred from a 
perusal of the entire volume by the difficulties 
which undoubtedly meet them at the beginning 
from his quaint phrases and the curious turns 
of thought as well as of expression in which 
he was wont to indulge. They will be parti- 
cularly apparent in the first chapter of Levana ; 
but, that past, the beauties of the book begin 
to open upon us, and we see the concentrated 
wisdom which he has put forth in these scraps 
of prose-poetry, and odd similes and lofty 
thoughts adorning homely topics. 

Here he discourses to his family circle about 


education, broaching his own ideas, which can | 


scarcely be said to have shaped themselves into 
a theory; and suggesting a thousandfold more 
of thought than he conveys. Into these we 
cannot attempt to penetrate with purpose to 
present an outline of them. Such a book will 
not endure being abstracted, for it is in itself an 
abstract. But a few extracts will shew the sort 
of wisdom. that is to be found within it. 

He ranges from the loftiest to the most com- 
monplace themes, and is original and impres- 
sivein all. Thus, in adiscourse on “ Baths,” 
he introduces a new one :— 


THE THUNDER-STORM BATH. 


There is still one kind of bath, hitherto unused, 
which would be very advantageous, both to parents 
and children ; I mean athunder-storm bath. Phy- 


In this strain does he write on 


EDUCATION. 

No former age or people is to be compared with 
any since the invention of printing; for since that 
time there have been no more isolated states, and 
| consequently no isolated influence of the state on 
its component parts. Strangers and returned tra- 
vellers, whom Lycurgus excluded’from his republic, 
like episodes and the intervention of gods from the 
dramatic unities, now traverse every country under 
|the name of missals and waste paper. No one is 
}any longer alone, not even an island in the most 
| distant sea; thence comes it that the political ba- 
| lance of power of many states, collected under one 
|arm of the balance, is now first mooted. Europe 
|is an interlaced, misgrown, banyan forest, round 
which the other quarters of the world creep, like 
parasite plants, and nourish themselves on its de- 
cayed parts. Books form a universal republic, a 
union of nations, or a society of Jesus, in a nobler 
|sense, or a humane society, whereby a second or 


duplicate Europe arises; which, like London, lies | 


| in several counties and districts. As now, on the 
| one side, the book-pollen flying everywhere, brings 
ithe disadvantage that no people can any longer 
| produce a bed of flowers true and unspotted with 
| foreign colours ;—as now no state can be any longer 
formed purely, slowly, and by degrees from itself, 
but, like an Indian idol, composed of different ani- 
| mals, must see the various members of the neigh. 
| bouring states mingled with its growth;—so, on 
| the other side, through the ecumenic council of the 
| book-world, the spirit of a provincial assembly can 
| no longer slavishly enchain its people, and an invi- 
|sible church frees it from the visible one.—And 


| therefore we educate now with some hope for the 
| age, because we know that the spoken word of the 
| German teacher is re-echoed by the printed page ; 
| and that the citizen of the world, under the super- 
| vision of the universal republic, will not sink into 

the citizen of an injurious state, all the more be- 
| cause, though books may be dead, yet glorified men, 
| their pupils, will ever hold themselves as their living 
| relatives. That the age writes so much on educa- 
| tion, shews at once its absence and the feeling of its 
|importance. Only lost things are cried about the 
| streets. The German State itself no longer edu- 
|cates sufficiently ; consequently the teacher should 
| do it in the nursery, from the pulpit, and from the 

desk. The forcing-houses in Rome and Sparta are 
| destroyed,—in Sinai and in the Arabian desert some 

few yet stand,—the old circle, that the State should 
| plan and direct the education, and this again act on 


sicians employ in their experiments on nervous in- | that, has been very much rectified, or indeed squared. 
valids, electric air, electric plates, electric baths; | by the art of printing ; for now men, elevated above 
but thunder, or rather thunder-water, they have not | aj] states, educate states; dead men, for instance, 
as yet prescribed. Have they never experienced | like Plato ; just as in the deep old morning world, 

that a person never feels 80 fresh, cheerful, and | according to the saga, angels with glories wandered 
elastic as after a warm or tepid rain has penetrated | about, guided, like children, the new men who had 
to the skin? Since human beings, when dry again | sprung out of the ruins, and, having ended their 
after a storm, feel so much invigorated, and the | instruction, vanished into heaven. The earth, ac- 
world of flowers still more so, why will they not | cording to Zach’s ingenious idea, has been formed 
receive this united fire and water baptism from | from congregated moons; one moon striking on 
above, and suffer themselves to be raised and healed | the American side, drove the deluge over the old 
by the wonder-working arm in the thunder-cloud ? | world ; the sharp-pointed, wildly-up-piled Switzer- 
One ought to have an especial rain or bathing suit | land, is nothing more than a visible moon, that 
of clothes, as a frequenter of the spring cloud-baths ; | once tumbled from its pure ether down to the 
and then, when there is promise of wet weather, | earth,—and so there is in intellectual Europe, far 
make a rain-party, and return home dripping. The| more than in any age or quarter of the world, 
bath company must, alas! change their clothes—| not addicted to printing, a congregation of soul- 


the only thing about it which does not please me. 
The shepherd boy, even in the cold rainy days of 
November, takes no chest of clothes with him to 


| worlds, or of world-souls, sent or fallen from 


| heaven. The great man has now a higher throne, 
}and his crown shines over a wider plain; for he 


the field ; neither does any French soldier who has | works not only by action, but also by writing,—not 
marched himself warm all day in the rain, and lies only by his word, but also, like thunder, by an 
down at night on the cold ground ; the fisher stands | echo. So one mind influences its neighbouring 
with his feet in the water and his head in the sun, | minds, and through them the masses; as many little 
precisely bieaking and reversing the physician’s | ships draw a large one into harbour, so inferior 
rule s—yet the only hundred-and-seventy year old! minds bring the great one ‘to shore that it may be 
man in England was a fisher, and had previously | unladen. 

been a soldier, anda beggar! Heavens! with what | 
a fair play-ground and free city of the body is our 
mind originally surrounded ! and how long must it 


Here he addresses himself 
TO MOTHERS. 


have been the slave of sin and of opinion ere it was| It is true that the sacrifices you make for the 


condemned to be the chained helmsman or ship- | world will be little known by it—men govern and 








/and sacrifices, by which a mother purchases a hero, 
|or a poet, for the state, are forgotten,—not once 

counted; for the mothers themselves do not count 
| them + and’so; one century after another, do mothers 
|unnamed and unthanked, send forth the arrows, 
the suns, the storm-birds, and tke nightingales of 
time! But seldom does a Cornelia find a Plutarch, 
who connects her name with the Gracchi. But as 
those two sons who bore their mother to the temple 
of Delphi were rewarded by death, so your guidance 
of your chilgren will only find its perfect récom- 
pense at the termination of life. 


What truth as well as poetry is there in the 
following :— 

A REFLECTION. 

Who is there who has not experienced in himself 
what I have done—that often a nosegay of wild 
flowers, which was to us, as village children; a 
grove of pleasure, has, in after years of manhood, 
and in the town, given us by its old perfume an 
indescribable transport back into god-like child- 
hood ;. and how, like a flower goddess, it has raised 
us into the first embracing Aurora clouds of our 
first dim feelings? But how could such a remem- 
brance so strongly affect us if our childish sensi- 
bility to flowers had not been so strong and _ heart- 
felt ? Ascribe, then, to after life nothing more than 
the refinement of a deeply implanted feeling. 








Fallacy of Ghosts, Dreams, and Omens ; with 
Stories of Witchcraft, Life in Death, and 
Monomania. By CHarvtes OLLIER, au- 
thor of “ Ferrers,’ &c. London, 1848, 
Ollier. 

Turis is the antipodes of Mrs. Crowr’s Night 

Side of Nature. Mrs. Crowe approaches her 

subject with a conviction that “ there are 

more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy ;” and with so 
much faith in spiritual appearances as amounts 
to anadmission that “ there is something in 
it,’ and an endeavour to treat the matter 
philosophically: Mr. OLLIER sets himself to 
the task with a predetermination to negative 
the conclusion, and with intent to disprove 
the assertions of those whom he terms the 
credulous. It must be admitted that Mr. 
Oxvikr is clever and smart, and if ghosts are 
to be written down, his pen will do it. He 
not only collects all the established arguments 
against the supposed communications of the 
spiritual with the material world, but he puts 
them in the most telling shape; and where 
argument is wanting, he is prompt with fun, 
which is, perhaps, even more effective with the 

general public, who prefer the pleasure of a 

laugh to the labour of thought. 

Now, there can be no doubt that very few 
ghost-stories will bear close examination, and 
the fact is undeniable that a ghost never appears 
to the sceptical and healthy. Even the in- 
stances collected by Mrs. Crowe are not 
satisfactory. It is impossible for a cautious 
man to accept the existence of ghosts as a fact, 
upon any evidence yet adduced. We do not 
venture a step beyond this;—-we cannot 
dogmatically assert our unbelief, because no 
plausible reason is or can be assigned why 
there should not be communings between the 
world of spirit and the world of flesh. On 
the contrary, the presumption would be, not 
only that it is possible, but probable; that is 
to say, such will be the conclusion of those who 
admit the existence of spirit, and acknowledge 
a future state: The only question is, if it has 
been established as a fact? and to that we 
must reply, in the words of the Scotch verdict, 
“ Not proven.” 

It is otherwise with dreams, second sight, 
presentiments, and such like. Of these there 
is abundant evidence as matters of fact, and 





mover of the body ! 


}earn the glory; and the thousand watchful nights 





the difficulty lies in accounting for them by 
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any other means than reference to agency 
which is usually called supernatural, but which 
would be more properly termed abnormal, be- 
cause it is not a violation of any natural law, 
but the operation of an existing law that is 
called into action only in certain conditions of 
mind and body. The attempts to explain away 
these prophetic promptings of the soul by the 
easy’ assertion that they are accidental coin- 
cidences, will not bear a moment’s reflection. 


Such coincidences cannot be accidental, accord- | 


ing to any known calculation of probabilities. 
There is infinity to one against them; and 


they occur too often, and with too many per- | 


sons, and under circumstances too remarkable, 
to be answered by reference to chance. But 
what is chance? Nothing more than the re- 
sult of laws which we have not taken into our 
calculation. In truth, there is no such thing 
as chance. Every event is the necessary con- 
sequence cf certain fixed laws, and might be 
predicated with certainty, if we had the capa- 
city to grasp and trace them. If, then, the 
coincidences in question are the result of fixed 
laws, have we a right to assume that there is 
no meaning in them, that the Author of nature 
affixed to them no purpose, and that we are to 
treat them with disregard and contempt? 
Would it not be more philosophical to investi- 
gate them carefully, with intent to ascertain if 
the soul have not, even while in this its tene- 
ment of clay, the power, under certain condi- 
tions of the body to which it is linked, of 
communicating with the spirit world, and of 
obtaining, by a kind of intuition, knowledge 
which cannot be procured through the cir- 
cumscribed media of the bodily senses; and 
that this knowledge it is, but how obtained 
we cannot tell, which we*term presentiment; 
second sight, dreams, and which it perplexes 
us to account for, because we have no memory 
of the cireumstances under which it was ob- 
tained ? 


Tt appears to us that this is the philosophical 
view of the question which has occupied so 
many pens, pro and con’; and in this manner 
we should like to have seen it treated by Mr. 
Ou.trer, who has skill in writing to make 
philosophy popular. 

We note, as an instance of the sort of gra- 
tuitous assumption with which Mr. OuuiEerR 
has sought to explain away facts, his account 
of the murder at Dundry, which was dis- 
covered by ¢wo persons having dreamed on the 
same night that the body was deposited in a 
certain well, and Mr. OLLIER assumes that 
“there can be little doubt that the general 
opinion among the deceased’s servants was 
that. their master was murdered.” Now, this 
is a pure supposition, and the fact was other- 
wise. We were present at the trial, and made 


from the witnesses, and the truth was, that up 


to the time of finding the body in the well, at | 
the. earnest entreaty of the men who had | 


dreamed that it was concealed there, not the 
slightest suspicion of murder had been enter- 
tained by any person in the family or out of 
it.. It was supposed that the farmer had either 
killed himself or died in a fit ; therefore it was 
that nobody thought it worth while to examine 
a dry well covered by a huge stone which it 
required two men to lift. Hence there was 


not in the minds of the dreamers anything that | 


could have led their sleeping thoughts to the 
well. Besides, if they had suspected murder, 
why did not the well suggest itself to their 
waking thoughts, when actually on the pre- 
mises searching, and it was before their eyes ? 
It is, at least, an extraordinary fact that two 
persons should have chanced to have the same 


dream, in itself a marvellous accident, on the 
same night. Such combinations of accident 
would be more wonderful than the fact itself, 
and more hard to believe than the explanation 
which we confess presents itself to our mind 
as that which is the rationale of this and all 
other revelations of the same kind, namely, 
that the.state of mind and body which in mes- 
merism calls forth that faculty of perception 
beyond the range of the senses which we term 
clairvoyance, exists also in certain other states of 
bodyand mind. That one of the conditions under 
which this species of perception occurs is, that 
the attention should be intensely fixed upon 
the object; that in the case under consideration 
there was the condition of attention fixed upon 
the object, namely, the missing farmer; that 
in sleep, the state of mind and body occurred 
which permits of perception by other than the 
media of the bodily senses, and then the object 
was perceived by the sleepers and remembered 
by them as a dream. It is a phenomenon 
every day witnessed in persons in a state of 
mesmerism, and there is no reason why the 
faculty should not be developed in other states. 
We have little doubt, indeed, that when the 
subject comes to be investigated by a series of 
close observations it will be found that this 
faculty, which is called clairvoyance, is possessed 
by all of us, but developed only in certain 
states of mind or body, more frequently however 
than we at present have any suspicion of. We 
are not sure that many of the thoughts, and 
much of the knowledge, we possess is not ob- 
tained by means of this facu!ty—nay, we are in- 
clined to believe that all of that mysterious intel- 
ligence which we term instinct is to be traced 
tothe same source. But thisis too large a sub- 
ject to enter upon here. For the present we 
close Mr. OuuiEerR’s book, having derived 
from it much amusement, and with a hope that 
he will be induced to look more profoundly 
into the subject, and employ his great abilities 
to its ‘elucidation, rather than to an endeavour 
to laugh it down. 

The papers collected in this volume originally 
appeared in Ainsworth’s Magazine, and that 
will account for their somewhat gossiping tone. 





The Development of the Understanding. By 
HENSLEIGH WEDGEWooD, A.M. London, 
1848. Taylor and Walton. 

Mr. WEDGEWOoD endeavours in this little 

treatise to trace the process by which the un- 

derstanding is developed. His notion seems 
to be this: Simple sensation is a mere receiv- 
ing by the mind of a single idea, from which 
nothing more comes. It is not thought, and 
alone does not produce thought. The transi- 
tion from sensation to thought is accomplished 


| by the impression of resemblance. Thus, the 
very particular inquiry into the circumstances | 


sight of a face bearing any considerable re- 
semblance to one previously known has a ten- 
dency to bring the latter to our recollection— 
to make us think of the face to which the re- 
semblance is felt. ‘That act of comparison is 
the process of thought. Hence our notions of 
number, body and space, cause, free-will, posi- 
tion, figure, reasoning, right and wrong. 

This is very true, but not very new. It will 
be found in the writings of the Phrenologists, 
not only distinctly stated, but followed through 
all its operations. It is there seen how, upon 
two simple perceptions, comparison goes to 
work to indicate these resemblances and dif- 
ferences, and causality to determine the causes 
of their existence in those forms, and so forth, | 
until employment is found for almost all the | 
intellectual faculties ; and thence new thoughts, 
new combinations of their elements, new in- 
ventions, Mr. WepGewoon is a philosopher, 


and he has written well and ingeniously, but 
he has established no claim to a new discovery. 
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As we promised to do, we now return to these 
volumes for another gleaning of specimens from 
their curious contents. Let the Laudatores 
temporis acti refer to revelations such as these 
before they venture to draw unfavourable com- 
parisons between their contemporaries and 
their ancestors. It is impossible to read these 
Chronicles of a Court a little more than a 
century ago and not to recognise the immense 
progress in morals and civilization which has 
been made by our own generation, and we 
have no doubt that improvement will continue, 
and that our children will shew an equal ad- 
vance from the point at which we are found. 
It would not be difficult to name fifty relics of 
barbarism still approved by our own customs 
which our descendants at no distant day will 
abandon, as we have abandoned the intrigues, 
the profligacy, the coarseness, and the vulgarity 
of the times of the Second GEorGE. 

The paramount influence at Court was not, 
as she endeavoured to believe, the Queen, much 
as she abased herself in order to procure it, 
but the favourite mistress for the time being. 
She appointed and dismissed ministers, with 
one exception, and that was her great triumph; 
the Queen put Sir Roperr Wa Lpo.e into 
place, and kepthimthere. But his advent was 
not well received by the people. This was the 
manner of 

SIR R. WALPOLE’S APPOINTMENT. 

As people now plainly saw that all Court interest, 
power, profit, favour, and preferment were return- 
ing in this reign to the same track in which they 
had travelled in the last, lampoons, libels, pamphlets, 
satires, and ballad, were handed about, both pub- 
jicly and privately, some in print and some in ma- 
nuscript, abusing and ridiculing the King, the 
Queen, their ministers, and all that belonged to 
them : the subject of most of them was Sir Robert’s 
having bought the Queen, and the Queen’s govern- 
ing the King; which thought was over and over 
again repeated in a thousand different shapes and 
dresses; both of prose and verse. And as the 
Craftsman had not yet lashed their Majesties out of 
all feeling for these transitory verbal corrections 
that smart without wounding and hurt without 
being dangerous, so the King’s vehemence and 
pride, and the Queen’s apprehension of his being 
told:of her power till he might happen to feel it, 
made them both at first excessively uneasy. How- 
ever, as the Queen by long studying and long expe- 
rience of his temper, knew how to instil her own 
sentiments, whilst she affected to receive his Ma- 
jesty’s, she could appear convinced whilst she was 
controverting, and obedient whilst she was ruling ; 
and by this means hee dexterity and address made 
it impossible for anybody to persuade him what was 
truly his case—that whilst she was seemingly on 
every occasion giving up her opinion and her will to 
his, she was always in reality turning his opinion 
and bending his will to hers. She managed this 
deified image as the heathen priests used to do the 
oracles of old, when, kneeling and prostrate before 
the altars of a pageant god, they received with the 
greatest devotion and reverence those directions in 
public which they had before instilled and regulated 
in private. And as these idols consequently were 
only propitious to the favourites of the augurers, 
so nobody who had not tampered with our chief 
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priestess ever received a favourable answer from our 
god: storms and thunder greeted every votary that 
entered the temple without her protection; calms 
and sunshine those who obtained it. The King 
himself was so little sensible of this being his case, 
that one day enumerating the people who had go- 
verned this country in other reigns, he said Charles 
I. was governed by his wife; Charles IT. by his 
mistresses ; King James by his priests ; King Wil- 
liam by his men—and Queen Anne by her women— 
favourites. His father, he added, had been by 
anybody that could get at him. And at the end of 
this compendious history of our great and wise 
monarchs, with a significant, satisfied, triumphant 
air, he turned about, smiling, to one of his auditors, 
and asked him—‘‘ And who do they say governs 
now ?”? Whether this is a true or a false story of 
the King, I know not, but it was currently reported 
and generally believed. The following verses will 
serve for a specimen of the strain in which the 
libels, satires, and lampoons of these days were 
composed :— 
** You may strut, dapper* George, but ’t will all be in vain ; 

We know ’tis Queen Caroline, not you, that reign— 

You govern no more than Don Philip of Spain. 

Then if you would have us fall down and adore you, 

Lock up your fat spouse, as your dad did before you.’”’+ 

This was one of the poetical pasquinades that 
were handed about in manuscript at this time. There 
was another that began : 

** Since England was England, there never was seen 

So strutting a King, and so prating a Queen,’’ &c. 

and several more of the same stamp and in the same 
style. People found they galled, and that increased 
the number of them. 


Some of Lord Herve.~’s sketches of cha- 

racter are very cleverly drawn, as this of 
FREDERICK PRINCE OF WALES. 

The contradictions he was made up of were 
these :—He was at once both false and sincere ; he 
was false by principle, and sincere from weakness, 
trying always to disguise the truths he ought not to 
have concealed, and from his levity discovering those 


| sineseity in his professions, no stability in his at- 
tachments, no sense in his coversation, no dignity 
in his behaviour, and no judgment in his conduct ? 


And so is that of 


LORD TOWNSHEND. 


No man was ever a greater slave to his passions 
| than Lord Townshend ; few had ever less judgment 
| to poise his passions ; none ever listened less to | 
| that little they had. He was rash in his under- 

takings, violent in his proceedings, haughty in his 
| carriage, brutal in his expressions, and cruel in his 

disposition ; impatient of the least contradiction, 
|and as slow to pardon as he was quick to resent. 
| He was so captious that he would often take offence 
| where nobody meant to give it; and when he had 
done so, was too obstinate in such jealousies, though | 
never so lightly founded, to see his error, and too 
implacable ever to forgive those against whom they 
were conceived. He was much more tenacious of 
| his opinion than of his word ; for the one he never 
| gave up, and the other he seldom kept ; anybody 
| could get promises from him, but few could prevail 
with him to perform them. It was as difficult to make 
| him just as to make him reasonable; and as hard 
| to obtain anything of him as to convince him. He 
was blunt without being severe, and false without 
| being artful; for when he designed to be most so, 
he endeavoured to temper the natural insolence of 
his behaviour with an affected affability, which sat 
so ill upon him that the insinuating grin he wore 
upon those occasions was more formidable than his | 
severest frown; and would put anybody to whom 
he pretended friendship more upon their guard than 
those to whom he professed enmity. He had been 
so long in business, that, notwithstanding his slow, 
blundering capacity, he might have got through the 
routine of his employment if he had not thought 
bimself as much above that part of a statesman as 
all mankind thought any other above him. He 
loved deep schemes and extensive projects, and 
affected to strike what is commonly called great 
strokes in politics—things which, considering the 
nature of our government, a wise minister would be 











he ought never to have suffered to escape him; 
so that he never told the truth when he pretended | 
to confide, and was for ever telling the most im- | 
proper and dishonest truths when anybody else had | 
confided in him. He was at once both lavish and | 
avaricious, and always both in the wrong place, 
and without the least ray of either of the virtues 
often concomitant with these vices; for he was 
profuse without liberality, and avaricious without 
economy. He was equally addicted to the weakness 
of making many friends and many enemies, for there 
was nobody too low or too bad for him to court, nor 
nobody too great or too good for him to betray. 
He desired without love, could laugh without being 
pleased, and weep without being grieved ; for which 
reason his mistresses never were fond of him, his 
companions never pleased with him, and those he 
seemed to commiserate never relieved by him. 
When he aimed at being merry in company, it was 
in so tiresome a manner that his mirth was to real 
cheerfulness what wet wood is toa fire, that damps 
the flame it is brought to feed. His irresolution 
would make him take anybody’s advice who hap- 
pened to be with him; so that jealousy of being 
thought to be influenced (so prevalent in weak peo- 
ple, and, consequently, those who are most in- 
fluenced) always made him say something depre- 
ciating to the next comer of him that advised him 
last. With these qualifications, true to nobody, 
and seen through by everybody, it is easy to ima- 
gine nobody had any regard for him: what regard, 
indeed, was it possible anybody could have for a 
man who had no truth in his words, no justice in 
his inclination, no integrity in his commerce, no 





* George II. was very short. One of the lampoons on 
him describes the pleasure with which he received Mr. (after- | 
wards Lord) Edgeumbe, who was very !ow in stature : 


** Rejoiced to find within his court 
One shorter than himself !’’ 





+ Sephia Dorothea of Zell, wife of King George I was | 


confined by her husband in the castle of Ahlen for thirty- | 
a vears, and died there only seven months before the | 
ing. 





as incapable of concerting, without the utmost ne- 
cessity, as Lord Townshend would have been of exe- 
cuting them, if there was a necessity. He had been 
the most frequent speaker in the House of Lords 
for many years, and was as little improved as if 
there had been no room for it. Those who were 
most partial to him (or rather, those who pretended 
to be so whilst he was in power) would not deny 
that he talked ill, but used to say he undertalked 
his capacity, that his conception was much superior 
to his utterance, and that he made a much better 
figure in private deliberations than in public de- 
bates. But when he lost his interest at court, he 
lost these palliatives for his dullness in the world, 
and people were as ready then to give up his un- 
derstanding as they had formerly been to give up 
his oratory. He either conferred fewer obligations 
or met with more ingratitude than any man that 
ever had been so long at the top of an administra- 
tion, for when he retired he went alone, and as uni- 
versally unregretted as unattended. These memoirs 
are such a medley, that nothing can properly be 
called foreign to them ; and for that reason IT shall 
here insert a little epigram on Lord Townshend’s 
disgrace : 

With such a head and such a heart, 

If Fortune fails to take thy part, 

And long continues thus unkind, 

She must be deaf as well as blind; 

And quite reversing every rule, 

Nor see the knave, nor hear the fool. 

Although long, it is so closely connected 
with an important epoch in the history of the 
times, the introduction of WALPOLE’s famous 
Excise Bill, which almost stirred a rebellion in 
the country, that we cannot refrain from giv- 
ing in full an account of an interview be- 
tween the Queen and Lord Srarr, who had 
been sent by the opposition peers to endeavour, 
through her influence with the Minister, to 


being of “avery warm, prompt temper, and 
when he was angry did not hesitate to express 
his being so in very strong and irritating 
terms.” 


In the audience he asked of the Queen, he opened 
his embassy by telling her, that he had long thought 


| himself neglected and ill-used by those who were at 


the head of the administration, but he assured her 
Majesty it was not that which now prompted him to 
give her this trouble ; for, notwithstanding that ill- 
usage, whilst the King’s measures and the points 
prcposed by his ministers in Parliament had been 
such as were not detrimental to the nation, her 
Majesty was very sensible that he had never from 
pique or ill humour given any opposition or aimed 
at obstructing whatever had been thought proper to 
be done. He hoped, he said, that her Majesty 
would give herself the trouble one moment to re- 
flect on his past conduct, and was sure she could 
not then help being so just to him as to own that 
this was strictly true; and since it was so, he hoped 
her Majesty would likewise have candour enough to 
believe, that the strong declarations he had made 
against the great point of excise now in debate, had 
been entirely owing to a thorough conviction that if 
the personal enemies of Sir Robert Walpole and the 
most determined Jacobites in the kingdom had been 
to suggest a measure that would be the surest to 
serve their cause, to ruin Sir Robert Walpole, and 
endanger even the security of her family in this 


| kingdom, they could not have pitched on a scheme 


nore conducive to these ends. The scheme, he 
told her, was injudiciously at first concerted and 
hastily undertaken ; that it was known to have been 
so now even by Sir Robert himself, and was only at 
| present pushed by him in obstinacy, because 
|he would not own himself guilty of an error, 
| which must end in his disgrace or the total ruin 
of the nation. But as Sir Robert was reduced by 
his rashness, by a wantonness in power, or by a 
want of judgment to this fatal option; self-pre- 
servation, obstinacy, and pride, had made him 
choose even to risk his master’s crown by alienating 
the affections of his subjects and forcing a scheme 
upon them contrary to their usual remonstrances 
rather than submit to own that he had been de- 
ceived, and in consequence of that deception had 
endeavoured to deceive her Majesty and the King. 
‘* But, Madam, though your Majesty knows no- 
thing of this man but what he tells you himself, or 
what his creatures and flatterers, prompted by him- 
self, tell you of him, yet give me leave to assure 
your Majesty that in no age, in no reign, in no 
country, was ever any minister so universally 
odious as the man you support. He is hated by 
the army, because he is known to support them 
against his will, and hated by the country for sup- 
porting them at all; he is hated by the clergy, be- 
cause they know the support they receive from him 
is policy, contrary to his principles of Whigism, 
and a support he makes them earn at a dear rate; 
he is hated by the city of London, because he never 
did anything for the trading part of it, nor aimed 
at any interest of theirs but a corrupt influence over 
the directors and governors of the great monied 
companies ; he is hated by all the Scotch to a man, 
because he is known to have combated every mark of 
favour the King has been so good to confer on any of 
that nation ; and he is little better beloved by many 
Englishmen, even of those who vote with him and 
serve under him. His power being thus univer- 
sally dreaded, and his measures being thus univer- 
sally disliked, and your Majesty being thought his 
protectress; give me leave to say, Madam, the 
odium incurred by his oppressions and injustice is 
not entirely confined to his own person: and as 
everybody, Madam, does imagine that he cannot be 
so blind, so deaf, and so insensible as not to see, 
hear, and know himself obnoxious to the people of 
all ranks and denominations in the kingdom—so it 
is thought the only resource he now has is to throw 
power iuto the hands of the Crown, where he must 





take refuge, and from whence alone he can hope 
for protection. People are confirmed in this opi- 


procure the abandonment of his unpopular | nion by this enslaving scheme of excises, which they 


proposition, 





His Lordship is described as | neither do nor can think upon in any other light. 
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And if your Majesty thinks the English so degene- | question ; but if policy were as strong on the other | cause as things indifferent in themselves, and to be 


rated, and the minds of the people so enslaved, as 


| side, yet, Madam, I think it so wicked, so dis- 


espoused or combated in no other view, and on no 


to receive chains without struggling against those | honest, so slavish a scheme, that my conscience | other motive, than as this or that may least or most 
who endeavour to fasten them; if you are willing | would no more permit me to vote for it than his | conduce to thwarting or gratifying their own pri- 


to risk the power the law has given to the Crown, 
in order to add an illegal authority inconsistent with 


| ought to have permitted him to project it.’”” When 
| Lord Stair talked of his conscience with such 


| vate avarice and ambition.’’ Lord Stair said he 
| perceived her Majesty was determined; but that 


the fundamental principles of this Government; if | solemnity, the Queen (the whole conversation being | she would see her error, and he hoped before it was 
you wish to do it and think it can be done, you | in French) cried out—'Ah, my Lord ! ne me parlez | too late. He worked himself up again into a vio- 


are in the right to persevere in the maintenance of 
this project and projector, and in contradiction to 
the manifest bent of the nation, in contempt 
of the universal clamour of the kingdom, in 
defiance of an irritated people, and in a tho- 
rough disregard to the nature of the consti- 
tution, and the laws of a free country. 
That he absolutely governs your Majesty nobody 
doubts, and very few scruple to say; they own you 
have the appearance of power, and say you are con- 
tented with the appearance, whilst all the reality of 
power is his, derived from the King, conveyed 
through you, and vested in him. The King is 
looked upon as the engine of his minister’s ambition, 
and your interest and influence over him as the 
secret springs by which this minister gives motion 
to all his master’s actions. 
be given of the infinite sway this man has usurped 
over you, Madam, than in the very instance I have 
given of his first personal injury to me, which is 
the preference he has given Lord Isla to me on 


every occasion, both here and in Scotland: for | 


what cannot that man persuade you to, who can 
make you, Madam, love a Campbell? The only 
two men in this country who ever vainly hoped or 
dared to attempt to set a mistress’s power up in op- 
position to yours were Lord Isla and his brother 
the Duke of Argyll; yet one of the men who 
strove to dislodge you by this method from the 
king’s bosom, is the man your favourite has thought 
fit to place the nearest to his; a man, too, who is 


as little useful in his public character as amiable in | 


his private one; one as mean in his conduct as in 


his aspect, and who acts no more like a man of, 
| thinking the sense of constituents, their interest, | 


quality than he looks like one; a man of as little 
weight as principle, and no more fit to be trusted 
with any commission that requires ability and 


No greater proof can | 


” 


| point de conscience; vous me faites évanouir. 
| Lord Stair was extremely shocked and nettled at 


| his had ever betrayed any want either of conscience or 

honour, and that his whole life had been guided by 

the strictest laws of both; and since it had been so, 

he assured her Majesty, he had no notion that the 
| profligacy of mankind could be such, as to make it 
| possible for her favourite to find a majority of the 
| House of Commons who, with repeated obstinate 
injustice and a shameless violation of their trust, 
| would persevere in passing a Billso evidently oppo- 
| site to the inclinations of their constituents, so 
destructive of their interests and their liberties, and 
|so contradictory to their express instructions and 
commands, 

‘Surely, my Lord,’’ replied the Queen, ‘‘ you 
| think you are either talking to a child or to one 
| that doats; for supposing this Bill to be every- 
| thing which you have described it to be, do you 
imagine I should be weak enough to believe that you 
would oppose it for the reasons you have given, or 
that it would be natural for you to think that these 
arguments you have mentioned would weigh with 
anybody? Do you, my Lord, pretend to talk of 
the opinion of electors having any influence on the 
elected? You have made so very free with me per- 
sonally in this conference, my Lord, that I hope 
you will think I am entitled to speak my mind 
| with very little reserve to you; and believe me, my 
| Lord, 1 amno more to be imposed upon by your 
professions than I am to be terrified by your threats. 
| I must therefore once more ask you, my Lord, how 
you can have the assurance to talk to me of your 


or their instructions any measure or rule for the 


| " ‘ ~ - * 
conduct of their representatives in Parliament ; or if 


this exclamation, and said he hoped no action of | 


judgment than with one that requires honesty and | you believe I am so ignorant or so forgetful of all 
fidelity.”’ Here the Queen interrupted the thread | past proceedings in Parliament, as not to know that 
of Lord Stair’s invectives, and told him, in the|in the only occasion where these considerations 
first place, with regard to Lord Isla and himself, that | should have biassed you, you set them allat nought? 


she neither was nor desired to be informed of the 
causes of the misunderstandings between them ; that 
she should be avery incompetent judge of the parti- 


culars if they were before her, and desired not to | 


be made acquainted with them, because she should 
be as unwilling to speak her opinion if she had 
been able to form one, as she was now to enter into 
the dispute without having any opinion about it at 
all; that it was not her business to canvas the pri- 
vate characters and quarrels of those the King 
thought fit to employ, and, therefore, whenever his 
lordship spoke of Lord Isla to her, she desired he 
would remember he was speaking of the King’s 
servant and to the King’s wife. 

This rebuke silenced Lord Stair on Lord Isla’s 
chapter, and when he resumed his speech, he told 
her Majesty, that his reason for saying what he 
had done, was not so much from his own per- 
sonal resentment to Lord Isla, as to let her Ma- 
jesty know what sort of men these were, and how 
the world thought of them, who had the happiness 
of being most distinguished by the honest and 
judicious minister she maintained; and though he 
was not allowed to tell the faults of those this 


| Remember the Peerage Bill, my Lord. Who then 
| betrayed the interest of their constituents? Who 
| gave up the birthright of their constituents ? Who 
deprived their constituents of all chance of ever 
taking their turn with those whom they sent to Par- 
liament ? The English Lords in passing that Bill 
were on'y guilty of tyranny, but every Scotch Lord 
was guilty of the last treachery ; and whether you 
were one of the sixteen traitors, your own memory, 
I believe, will serve to tell you without the assistance 
of mine. To talk, therefore, in the patriot strain 
you have done to me on this occasion, can move 
me, my Lord, to nothing but laughter. Where you 
get your lesson, I do not want to know: your 
system of politics you collect from the Craftsman ; 
your sentiments, or rather your professions, from 
my Lord Bolingbroke and my Lord Carteret-—whom 
you may tell, if you think fit, that I have long 
known to be two as worthless men of parts as any 
in this country, and whom I have not only been 
often told are two of the greatest liars and knaves 
in any country, but whom my own observation and 
| experience have found so. If you think, you may 
jalso, by way of supplement, let Lord Carteret 


| 














minister espoused, he hoped at least he might be at | know that I am not yet reduced to wanting his 
liberty to speak the merit of those he endeavoured | protection, though I hear he bragged of having 
to depress ; and if he had that liberty, the list would | had the generosity to bestow it upon me when the 
consist of the names of every man of worth, honour, | affair of the Charitable Corporation was under pro- 
and probity in her court. ‘Your Majesty little | secution in the House of Lords, and that he saved 
thinks of the defection there will be among the | me from being exposed there. For the rest, my 
nobility en this point. I know it to be such (for | good Lord, as an old acquaintance, the best advice I 
it is not conjecture) as will startle not only your | can give you, if you are a friend to the King, is to 
minister when it breaks out, but even his master | detach yourself from his enemies; if you are a 
and yourself. I know it will be such as will make friend to truth, to take your intelligence for the 
it impossible for this Bill to pass the Lords, though | future from those who deal init; if youarea friend 
power and corruption may force it through the tohonesty, not to herd with those who disclaim it ; 
Commons. This being the case, I would oppose it and if you are a friend to our family, never to cabal 
even in policy, were my conscience quite out of the | with those who look on ours and the Jacobites’ 


| lent passion, and took his leave in saying, Madame, 
vous étes trompée, et le Roi est trahi. 


| The fate of this favourite project of the 

Finance Minister is known to every reader. 
The people, when they found that petitioning 
|was of no avail, took to mobbing. On the 

night of the Committee upon the Bill they 

surrounded the House of Commons, to wait 
ithe result. It was carried by a majority of 
sixty-one, but the people contented themselves 
with hooting the members who supported the 

Government as they went out of the House. The 
victory, however, was short lived. The Opposi- 

tion out of doors increased, and began to tell 

upon the benches within. In the nexe division 
|the Minister mustered only a majority of 
seventeen. This was deemed destructive both 
of the measure and of the Minister. Lord 
| HARvey hastened to report to the Queen the 
| alarming aspect of affairs, and this is his ac- 
| count of the interview :— 
| He said it was not to be wondered at that the 
numbers of the opponents to this Bill should in- 
lerease when everybody now believed that the 
| majority of the King’s council had ranged them- 
selves in that class, and that my Lord Bolingbroke’s 
party at St. James’s was more numerous than at 

Dawley. ‘‘A great many in the King’s service, 
| madam, are said openly to have declared themselves 
against this measure, and many more are thought 
to have taken the quiet part of lying by only till 
things are ripe for a revolution in the ministry, at 
which juncture it is expected they will break forth 
and shew themselves not less inveterate enemies to 
Sir Robert Walpole than the others, though they 
have had a little more caution in appearing so ;”” 
but thus much Lord Hervey said he would venture 
to affirm, that neither Sir Robert Walpole nor any 
minister who should succeed him would ever be 
able to carry on the King’s business upon that foot ; 
for if the subordinate ministers were to play a safe 
game, by either underhand opposing, or acting a 
lukewarm part in sustaining what was thought 
'expedient for the King’s service, in such cases, 
though the minister would always be the first sacri- 

fice, yet the power of the Crown must in some 
degree suffer too; and what ruined the one must at 
the same time greatly distress the other. The 

Queen said he was certainly in the right; that dis- 
cipline was as necessary in an administration as an 
army ; that mutiny must no more go unpunished in 

the one than the other, and that refusing to march 
or deserting ought to be looked upon in the same 
ight. 

Whilst she was saying this, the King (who had 
dismissed Mr. Pelham) came in, and the Queen 
made Lord Hervey repeat to the King all he had 
been saying to her. The King heard willingly, but 
that night said very little; he asked many ques- 
tions, but was much more costive than usual in his 
comments upon the answers he received to them ; 
however, when he asked Lord Hervey if he could 
remember some of those who had swelled the de- 
fection that day, as Lord Hervey repeated the follow- 
ing names, his Majesty tacked the following remarks 
to them; Lord James Cavendish, ‘‘ a fool;’’ Lord 
Charles Cavendish, ‘‘ he is ha/f mad ;’’ Sir William 
Lowther, ‘' a whimsical fellow ;’’ Sir Thomas Pren- 
dergast, ‘‘an Irish blockhead ;’’ Lord Tyrconnel, 
‘‘a puppy that never votes twice together on the 
same side.’’ There were more, which I have now 
forgot, but something in the same style his Majesty 
had to say on every deserter that was named. As 


— 


soon as Lord Hervey was dismissed, he went to sup- 
per at Sir Robert Walpole’s, who had assembled 
about a dozen friends to communicate the resolu- 
tion taken of giving up the Bill. 


After supper, 
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when the servants were gone, Sir Robert opened 
his intentions with a sort of unpleased smile, and 
saying, ‘‘ This dance it will no farther go, and to- 
morrow I intend to sound a retreat; the turn my 
friends will take will be to declare they have not 
altered their opinion of the proposition, but that the 
clamour and the spirit that has been raised makes 
it necessary to give way, and that what they now do 
is not owning what they have done to be wrong, 
but receding for prudential reasons from what they 
still think as right as ever.’’ On this text he 
preached for some time to this select band of his 
firmest friends, and then sent them to bed to sleep 
if they could. 


’ 


The next day the mob again assembled to | 


give a similar greeting to their opponents, and 
on this occasion WALPOLE shewed a great 
deal of courage. Being advised to conceal 
himself, as he had done the day before, he re- 
fused. 

WALPOLE’S BRAVERY. 

Brigadier Churchill and Lord Hervey having run 
this mercantile gauntlet, had both (though sepa- 
rately) the same thought, and concluded the agree- 
able distinctions paid to them would naturally be 
heaped sevenfold on their friend and patron; they 
both, therefore, stemmed this torrent back again, 
returned into the House, told Sir Robert what had 
passed, and prepared him for what, if he would 
expose himself, he must expect to meet. They de- 
sired him to avoid it as he had done the first night, 
and go through Lord Halifax’s; but he said there 
was no end of flying from such menaces, and that 
the meeting dangers of this kind was the only way 
to put an end to them, reasoning, perhaps, as Sue- 
tonius says Cesar was thought to do when he was 
desired to avoid giving opportunity to conspirators 
against his life: ‘‘Insidias undique imminentis 
subire semel confessum satius esse quam cavere 
semper’’ (‘‘It is better once to confront danger 
than to be always avoiding it’’). Surrounded, there- 
fore, by Lord Isla, Lord Hervey, Brigadier Churchill, 
his son (Edward), two or three more friends, and 
two servants, he presented hieself to these rioters, 
who made so great a disorder, notwithstanding the 
protection of this circle immediately round him, 
and in spite of a lane of forty or fifty constables, 
who were placed there to secure every member a 
free and unmolested passage, that between the 
pressings of the mob to insult him and the zeal of 
the civil magistrates to defend him, there was such 
jostling and struggling, that had anybody fallen 
down they must inevitably have been trampled to 
death. The oaken sticks and constables’ staffs were 
so flippant over the heads of friends and enemies, 
without any possibility of distinction, that many 
blows were given and received at random.~ But no- 
body of the Walpole faction was hurt or wounded 
excepting one, Mr. Cunningham, a Scotchman, in 
the breast, Mr. Ned Walpole in the arm, and Lord 
Hervey on the forehead. With much difficulty Sir 
Robert at last got to his coach and went home. 

Ultimately the Bill was abandoned. Among 
other curiosities preserved in this rare historical 
museum is a drama, written by Lord Hervey, 
intended to depict the manners and conversa- 
tion of the Court, with some satire, perhaps, 
but doubtless with strict truth. Here is an 
extract from it—a scene in the drawing-room 
at St. James’s. 


Enter the Queen, led by Lord Grantham, followed 
by the Princesses, and all her Train. (Queen 
curtseys slightly ; drawing-room bows and 
eurtsies very low. ] 

Queen [to the Duke of Argyll]. Where have 
you been, my Lord? One has not had the plea- 
sure to see you a great while; and one always 
misses you. 

Duke of Argyll. I have been in Oxfordshire, 
Madam ; and so long, that I was asking my father 
here, Lord Selkirk, how to behave: I know nobody 
that knows the ways of a Court so well, nor that 
has known them so long. 

Lord Selkirk. By God! my Lord, I know no- 
body knows them better than the Duke of Argyll. 


pupil; but J told you I was grown a country gen- 
tleman. 

Lord Selk. You often tell me things I do not 
believe. 


Queen [laughing]. Ha! ha! ha! You are al- | 


ways so good together, and my Lord Selkirk is so 
lively. [Turning to Lord President.| 1 think, 
my Lord, you are a little of a country gentleman, 


too—you love Chiswick mightily ; you have very | 


good fruit there, and are very curious in it; you 
have very good plums. 

Lord President. 1 like a plum, Madam, mightily 
| —it is a very pretty fruit. 

Queen. The green-gage, I think, is very good. 

Lord Pres. There are three of that sort, Madam 
—there is the true green-gage, and there is the 
Drap-d’or that has yellow spots, and there is the 
Reine Claude that has red spots. 

Queen. Ah! ah! One sees you are very curi- 
ous, and that you understand these things perfectly 


well: upon my word I did not know you was | 


so deep in these things—you know the plums as 
Solomon did the plants, from the cedar to the 
hyssop. 

Queen [to the first Court Lady]. I believe you 
found it very dusty. 

First Court Lady. Very dusty, Madam. 

Quten [to the second Court Lady]. Do you go 
soon into the country, Madam ? 

Second Court Lady. Very soon, Madam. 

Queen [to the third Court Lady]. The town is 
very empty, I believe, Madam ? 

Third Court Lady. Very empty, Madam. 

Queen [to the fourth Court Lady]. 1 hope all 
your family is very well, Madam. 

Fourth Court Lady. Very well, Madam. 

Queen [to the fifth Court Lady]. We have had 
the finest summer for walking in the world. 

Fifth Court Lady. Very fine, Madam. 

Queen [to the Duchess of Hamilton]. One can- 
not help wishing you joy, Madam, every time one 


sees you, of the good matches your daughters have 


made. 

Duchess of Hamilton. Considering how they be- 
haved, I wonder indeed they had any matches at 
all; but for any other two women of quality, one 
should think it no great catch for one to be married 
to a fool, and t’other to a beggar. 

Queen. Oh, fie, fie! my good Duchess! One 
cannot help laughing, you are so lively; but your 
expressions are very strong. 

Queen [to the Duchess of Rutland]. Come, 
come, my good Duchess, one is always glad to see 
you. 

Duchess of Rutland. Your Majesty is always 
very kind to an old woman and a poor widow, that 


you are so good to let torment you about her chil- | 


dren: and, Madam, I must beg your Majesty— 
[whispers to the Queen]. 
Here is 
A SCENE IN THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

Just as Sir Robert Walpole was upon his legs to 
go away, the Duke of Newcastle said, ‘If you 
please, 1 would speak one word to you before you 
go;’’ to which Sir Robert Walpole replied, ‘‘ I do 
not please, my Lord; but if you will you must.’ 


—‘* Sir, I shall not trouble you long.’’—* Well, | ey: 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


my Lord, that’s something; but I had rather not 
be troubled at all : won’t it keep cold till to-mor- 
row ?’’—~‘* Perhaps not, sir.’’—‘ Well, come then, 
let’s have it ;’’—upon which they retired to a corner 
of the room—where his grace whispered very softly, 
and Sir Robert answered nothing but aloud, and 
said nothing aloud but every now and then, ‘‘ Pooh! 
—Pshaw !—O Lord! O Lord!—Pray be quiet.— 
My God, can’t you see it is over?’’ This secret 
was, that Lord Pembroke had proposed privately 
that all the Lords of the Cabinet should join in re- 
monstrating against the King’s journey to Hanover ; 
which Sir Robert Walpole said would now.have no 
other consequences than irritating and provoking 
the King in private, and loading him more in 
public; two things that wanted no additional 
weight to strengthen them, but rather all our care 
to soften them, 


Duke of Arg. All I know, father, is as your | 


We conclude with a 


PORTRAIT OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


| Lord Chesterfield was allowed by every body to 
| have more conversable entertaining table-wit than 
| any man of his time; his propensity to ridicule, in 
which he indulged himself with infinite humour and 
no distinction, and with inexhaustible spirits, and 
| no discretion, made him sought and feared, liked 
and not loved, by most of his acquaintance; no 
| sex, no relation, no rank, no power, no profession, 
| no friendship, no obligation, was a shield from those 
| pointed, glittering weapons, that seemed to shine 
| only to a stander-by, but cut deep in those they 
|touched. All his acquaintance were indifferently 
| the objects of his satire, and served promiscuously 
to feed that voracious appetite for abuse that made 
him fall on every thing that came in his way, and 
treat every one of his companions in rotation at the 
expense of the rest. I remember two lines in a 
satire of Boileau’s that fit him exactly :— 


Mais c’est un petit fou qui se croit tout permis, 
Et qui pour un bon mot va perdre vingt amis. 


And as his lordship, for want of principle, often 
| sacrificed his character to his interest, so by these 
means he as often, for want of prudence, sacrificed 
his interest to his vanity. With a person as dis- 
agreeable as it was possible for a human figure to 
be without being deformed, he affected following 
| many women of the first beauty and the most in 
fashion ; and, if you would have taken his word for 
it, not without success ; whilst, in fact and in truth, 
he never gained any one above the venal rank of 
those whom an Adonis or a Vulcan might be equally 
well with, for an equal sum of money. He was 
very short, disproportioned, thick, and clumsily 
made ; had a broad, rough-featured, ugly face, with 
| black teeth, and a head big. enough for a Polyphe- 
mus. One Ben Ashurst, who said few good things, 
though admired for many, told Lord Chesterfield 
once that he was like a stunted giant—which was a 
humorous idea, and really apposite. 


This work will, of course, be ordered in every 
book-club. 





History of the French Revolution. By J. MicHE- 
LeT. Translated by C. Cocks, B.L. Second 
and concluding portion. London, 1848. Bohn. 

Tue extraordinary interest given by the revolution 

now in progress to all that relates to the revolution 

past, has made this translation of MrcHELET’s 
clever and graphic history extremely welcome, and 
will insure for it a large circulation. MuicHEvet, 
| however, is rather a declaimer than a historian. 
| This work is more of a speech than a narrative. It 
is a sort of rapid and brilliant sketch of facts used 
as the foundations fora series of sparkling thoughts 
| which are thrown off as an orator introduces ex- 
| clamations in a passionate address. Thus read, it 
| is a work of great interest, for it is full of sugges- 
| tions remarkably apposite to the present epoch, and 
it should be perused by all who are watching the cur- 
rent of events with purpose to extract from them 
the wisdom which experience gives, and to test 
theory by practice. It is a singularly eloquent 
book, and quite novel in its style and turn of 
thought. 





Travels in Siberia ; including Excursions, 
northwards, down the Obi, to the Polar 
Circle, and, southwards, to the Chinese Fron- 
tier. By ApotpH Erman. ‘Translated 
from the German by W. D. Coorgy. In 
2 vols. Longman and Co. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 

WE return to these valuable volumes, as we 

had promised, for a few more gleanings; but 

they are given in hope to tempt the reader to 
peruse the whole, not as usually to be a sub- 
stitute for the volumes themselves. 

At Maimachen he fairly entered upon the 
territory of the Celestial Empire, and the evi- 
dences of it met his view on every side. 
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A kosack keeps guard, with his drawn sword, to 
prevent any articles of merchandise passing in or 
out unless by a written permit from the custom- 
house. We were now within the precincts, or, at 
least, in the Russian half of the market-place, and 
found the houses of the merchants of the better 
class with stairs and balconies in front, and, in some 
cases, painted and embellished with architectural 
ornaments. Three camels met us just as we passed 
the gate, which were much longer haired than the 
Chinese camels which we saw afterwards. They 


now thronging the streets, on their way to a religious 
festival at Maimachen. Chinese traders, too, meet 
us at every step. They wore long gowns of black 
silk, fitting close to the body; their hats were of 
black felt, nearly in the shape of a crown, the part 
for the head forming a hemisphere, and having the 
brim turned up all round; a tassel of red silk falls 
down on each side from the top, where there is a 
copper stud in the centre, on which a ball of some 
coloured stone, or other material, is fixed; this 
being the mode in which the several ranks are dis- 
tinguished in China. The merchants here had 
rarely any such badge, and dare not, as I was in- 
formed, wear anything but a golden bulla, as they 
are accounted to belong only to the lowest class, 
both in China and Russia. They all had cases for 
their ears, to protect them from the cold. These 
cases were angular and oblong, made of pasteboard, 
and covered with black silk, their open side fitting 
to the temples. Their thick silken skull-caps fell 
below the edge of their hats, and their heads were 
shaved, except upon the very crown, from which 
long queues hung down their backs. A long purse 
is attached to their girdles, just above the right 
hid, and in it they c urry their tobacco and pipe, 
with its wooden stem curved at the lower end, and 
its diminutive bow] of brass. They were all hurry- 
ing over the boundary-line, for every Chinese is 
obliged to be in Maimachen before sunset, We 
followed the crowd that was pressing forward to- 
wards a narrow door in the front of a long wooden 
building. This admitted us into the inner quad- 
rangle of a Russian warehouse, where merchandise 
is stored and disposed of by wholesale ; but not ex- 
posed to view. A corresponding door, at the 
opposite side of this court, opens just upon a 
wooden barricade, which constitutes the barrier of 
China. In this there is a wide portal, ornamented 
with pillars, and deploy) 1g the Russian eagle above 
it, along with the cypher of the reigning Em iperor, 
Nicholas the First, by whom it was “erected. 


At this args e he was 


formances of some 
CHINESE ACTORS. 

They had wooden drums, shaped like casks, 
brass cymbals, and plates of the same metal, or 
gongs, held by a string and beaten with knockers, 
and wooden truncheons, of different sizes, which 
they used as castanets. Deep, indeed, was the im- 
pression which the simultaneous thundering of this 
musical battery made on the ears of the passer-by. 
Several of the performers personated women, and 
so very naturally, that one might have almost sus- 
pected some infraction, in this respect of the treaty. 
The younger and more delicate faces had been se- 
lected for the female parts; and the deception was 
rendered more perfect by means of wigs and long 
tresses of black hair, but especially by curls pressed 
flat upon the forehead, which reminded one of the 
old French fashion of wearing crochets. We saw 
no masks, properly so called; but instead of them, 
the faces were painted white, black, and red, in oil 
colours; in some cases with a view to represent 
spectacles, moustaches, &c. and sometimes to con- 
ceal the human features, or make them look mon- 
strous. One face was covered with coloured rays, 
whieh issued from the mouth. The same actor had 
also a feather on his head, which is, in Chinese 
comedy, the conventional mark of a ghost or appa- 
rition. Another wore a golden helmet, which was 
enough to constitute him a warrior. Several kept 


amused by the per- 


beating themselves incessantly on the hip with a 
cane, and by so doing intimating that they were on 


horseback. 


I received the explanation of these 


| instruments were beaten, 
belonged to the Buraets of Selenginsk, who were | 


conyentional modes of representation from Rus- 
sians, who -had seen such plays and pantomimes 5s 
frequently and for many years, for they are pro- 
duced at every Chinese festival. This day’s per- 
formance consisted of two acts, which to us, who 
knew nothing of the language, seemed to present 
very little change or variety. The whole company 
formed a ring, in which, during the first act, they 
marched one after another, in a very slow and 
measured step. At the same time all the musical 
and between every two 
blows a syllable of a kind of recitative was ejacu- 
lated by the whole company. The raising of the 
feet coincided with the beating of the instruments, 
and the fall of them with the syllabic chorus so ex- 
actly, that nothing can be conceived more regular 
and solemn. After the circuit of the stage had beer 
made two or three times, a rattling, hurrying musi 
succeeded to the andanie; and during 
act, which began here, most of the dancers nares ped 
with great rapidity on tiptoe, 
the other round the ring, while some, in the mi 
delighted the spectators at the same time with ex- 











like birds, one after 











traordinary leaps and clever drollery. They t! 

the two sticks, with which they had been previously 
making a clatter, into the air, and then, springing 
up, caug ‘ht them as they fell, with the most extraor- 
dinary contortions of the body. It seemed as if 


the spectators were allowed to take an a 

in these plays, for when, by w 

made some gestures of a tender 
sd} 


Ly of experiment, I 
nato-cunel the 
pseudo-ladies, she shewed hi self ale to reply to 
my overtures with an embrace; and thenceforward, 
the horsemen, too, me particular attention, 
pointing with their sticks to my spectacles, as often 
as they passed by me, and trying to touch them, to 
the great delight of the Mongols ar 


} 


shewed 


mind. They 








seeing a real counter- 


actcrs. 


were evidently all amus 


part to the t 


} ’ . 
painted spectacles of so: of the 
paintea spec i is ne iti 


, dal ar e 
Here, too, ne witne d the mode of ad- 
ministering 

JUSTICE IN CHINA. 


In the course of our walks through the streets, we 


witnessed an example of the enpuahtubinin of 








Chinese justice. The sar hei was jostled or 
rudely pushed in the crowd by a drunken Mongol 
of the lower orders. He spoke a few words in an 
angry manner to one of the police soldiers, whe 
immediately seized the offender, while the rest of 
the company quietly continued their march. “- staid 








behind to learn the issue of the affui 
policeman push the M gai 
throw round his neck a thin iron chain which h 
carried with him. The unfortunate delinquent, 
trembling with fear, muttered some words of apo- 
logy ; in reply to which he received only boxes ox 
the ear. It was curious to observe the 
hibited by the crowd of bystanders on this occasion ; 
they sided with the stronger: for as soon as the 
prisoner held his tongue they all began to talk, a 1- 
monishing him, no doubt, to behave better for the 
future; for every sentence ended with the speaker’s 
putting his fist to the priso 
the latter was dragged off to 
of confinement the prisoner 
and in a kind of pillory, their 
two openings in a board which passes horizontally 
over their heads. The hun th they have to 
endure in this pai i] ( 1 
part of the puni I 
this occasion of a far more er 


flicted by the pre 


Da > thea 
r, and saw the 


nol against the wall and 





feeling ex- 


ier’s nose, unti 
prison. In ' 
stand in the open air, 
hands being fixed in 








rer whi 






lp unishment, in- 
the present sarguc hei 
on one of his inferior officers who had maligned 
him. He had the offender’s mouth filled with a 
mixture of human excrement and water! But the 
sarguchel, it is said, is ‘ised only in inflicting 
those punishments wh China, as well as in 
Russia, are classed under the head of pateraal 
punishments. 





} f 
,ecessor ol 








This was 
AN OSTYAK SOIREE. 

The huts in Repolovo were remarkably empty ; 
and we were told that most of the Ostyak men had 
gone this very day on a fishing expedition, and that 
their wives were keeping a feast in the kabak or 









public-house of the place. As we stated wih re- 
spect to St. Petersburg, so in all other parts of 
European and Asiatic Russia, brandy is to be had 
only in houses appointed = the purpose (kabaki), 

and from the contractors tkupehiki, buyers up, 
from kupity, to buy), who are accountable to the 











Government. We found in the dark room, hardly 
ten paces wide, of the public-house and place of 
revelry here, an European Russian probably 
banished in former years, busy be } his counter ; 

Ten or 


and, besides him, only the Ostyak women. 
twelve of them were asse:nbled, and the brandy had 
already taken effect upon nall; ina 
ever, not at all offensiv: > to an even-tempe 
tator. A number of short and cor; 


way, how- 
red spec- 
ulent figures, 














with black sparkling eyes, rather oblique, could be 
just seen moving and mingling toget in the nar- 
row spa They all talked with animation, and 
with rema ly delicate voices, which now gave 
expression only t o soft and joyous emoti They 





embraced chiki who 


one after another, the 


entered with us; and their soft voices, now almost 























whining, seemed attuned, not so much to words of 
old acq e, as to the endea ts of young 
and growing love. They all wore frocks, or shirt- 
like garments of nettle-clotl which were orna- 
mented, exactly like the dress of the Mordvi women, 
with embrvidery in red and black round the neck 
and breas None of them wa ut the head- 
dress lasa which serves them for a 
veil ; t y he ad raised up t front part of it, 
und thrown i *k comp! y r head. We 
coul ld per eive that, under the « tane here 
described, and in other cases su ently wit- 
: ee 


ing custom 


nessed, this d 

















was nD n as in any irregular or 
improp The very trifling means of the women 
were soon exhausted, while the pleasure of drink- 
ing bad but jus t risen to i hest pitch. My 
promise therefore to pay tl for rest of 
their indulgence was i greatest 
thankfulnes But they 1 3} 1 pains to 
shew themselves deserving of the European treat, 
by good Christian « va t every glass 
they took they came up to us, and before they tasted 
the dram, crossed themselves with a most singular 
and laughable gravity. Devout Russians are in the 
habit of neutralizing the Saten peration of spiri- 
tuous liquors by a rapid movement of the right 


scribe the cross, or by a softly 
y blo ng the breath 





hand, intended 




















ejaculated prayer, or meré 
yn the glass. But the good-humoured Ostyaks, who 
were novices in both arts, of Cl in prayer as 
well as drinking, desi »f providing 
against the infirmities of the flesh by some more 
smp! relizious cerem ny ; ind so th y made the 
sign of the cross to suc! it, so slowly, and 
with such deep bowing of the body, as would be 
required by the church only on the most solemn 
occasi ns. 

We conclude with an account of the man- 
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are made in the uted Russian bridal songs, to the | des Invalides] taken in war, the majority of which | travellers have heard a more comical tale told in a 


rolling of rings and beads of pearl across a piece of 
velvet towards the expectant lover. Their peculiar 
superstition, however, is the importance attached to 
the podslushivate or listening ; that is, the import 
of particular words caught up outside a window, 
from any conversation carried on within. The 
loneliness of the situation where this appeal to 
destiny is usually made, naturally exalts the in- 
quirer’s susceptibility of ominous impressions; for 
which reason, the country girls generally station 
themselves in the bath-chamber about midnight, 
where they expect to enjoy an interview with the 
apparition of their destined husband. The bath is 
regarded by the ignorant as the favourite retreat of 
the household sprite. It is at the same time easy 
to conceive that the fair votaries may at times be 
favoured with meetings requiring no intervention of 
supernatural means or beings. 





The Parson, Pen, and Pencil. By the Rev. 
G. M. Morven, M.A. Vicar of Borden. 
London, 1848. Bentley. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 

THE author of this little volume is so very 

pleasant a companion, that we make no apolog 

for continuing our extracts. 
Speaking of the National Guard he remarks 
on its very unmilitary appearance, and the 


ridiculous effect which the French mode of| mortem examinations by the house-surgeons in the 


choosing national defenders produces. 


Two stout ruddy citizens, with whiskers like 
blacking- brushes, each six feet one in height, marched 
with a little dapper fellow between them of about 
five feet six. The fourth man might have stood 
five feet eight and a half; the two next in line 
would have measured six feet; then came another 
five feet eight, flanked by two of six feet one. 


We prefer to continue at Parijs, and from the 
fruits that the author has plucked from that 
queen of cities to cull diversion and enter- 
tainment for our readers. 

GOLDsMITH said the French seldom dined 


off less than “seven hot dishes ;” but he ex- | 


cused this magnificence by stating that their 
tables and backs were destitute of linen! Now 
the Parson’s sketches incline us to think that 
GoLpsMITH libelled slightly, and that the 
French are fonder of ornament than the poet 
supposed. 

FRENCH DECORATIONS. 

But the French, too, are dearly fond of fine 
words. Decoration is their fort; and, indeed, 
they will hardly sell you a square of soap without | 
its motto; or a cake of chocolate without some | 
petit roman, or love-tale, enveloping the savory | 
lump. Their beautiful pictures and gilt-embossed | 
card boxes materially augment the sale of Bordeaux | 
plums; and the most popular omnibuses, some 
years ago, were those which played by mechanism 
the favourite air of ‘‘ La dame blanche,’’ as they 
performed their course. I was standing one day 
at our hotel lodge, and all of a sudden heard a 
trumpet sounded as beautifully as ever I had heard 
in the head quarters of a large body of cavalry. I | 
ran to the stairs to hasten the steps of my son, who | 
was at that moment descending, saying he would | 
probably see some of the French cavalry pass by. | 
We hurried forth into the street, and almost over- | 
threw the trumpeter,—a dingy, dirty old fellow, | 
who was hawking about lemonade and eau sucrée 
in a tin cylinder, covered with red velvet, at his 
back. It was a fair illustration of the piping times 
of peace, that cream of tartar and sugared water 
should succeed in making such a noise in the world. 
Any one would have imagined that a whole squadron 
of horse was at the gate. He would have proved a 
‘‘trump” indeed in my father’s cortéye of high 
shrievalty in 1828, to blow my lord Judge into the 
court at Bedford, or to give him a long blast, by 
= of refreshment, on his coming out of the heat 
of it! 


| 


FRENCH DELICACY. 


_| had an acute eye for the ridiculous. 


| this 


| were Turkish, Arabian, Austrian, and Italian. I 
| plucked up resolution, and asked if there were any 
| English flags? The attendant smiled, and quietly 
| replied, ‘‘ Four.”’ On looking up, I espied one 
| king’s flag, and three regimental colours of yellow 
| ground,—accordant with the facings of the gallant 
regiments from whose slaughtered ensigns they had 
been borne off, 
Where mingled wars rattle 
With groans of the dying! 
These were suspended at too great a height to ena- 
ble us to distinguish any particular device, or form 
the slightest conjecture as to the particular host 
over whose brave warriors they had waved in battle. 
Whilst we were gazing up, and endeavouring to 
decipher some initials on the three yellow flags, a 
French gentleman, who was going over the building 
| with a friend, quietly nudged our guide, and said, 
|‘* Pourquoi leur montrer?”” (Why shew them 
|that?) To which our attendant replied, ‘Il m’a 
| prié.”’ (He begged I would do so.) This trait of 
delicacy was very gratifying. 


We said in a former notice that our author 
Note 





STORY OF A DEAD-ROOM. 


At length we entered the dead-house ; the inner 
apartment of which is principally used for post 


presence of pupils. The body of a girl about nineteen 
| years old was lying on one of the tables sewed up ina 
| cloth: the primary incisions had been made, and an 
autopsis was to ensue in the course of the after- 
noon. The outer chamber of this dead-house was 
a vestibule, in which were about seven stands or 
narrow stages, on which were deposited long, black, 
semi-cylindrical-covered litters, similar to some of 
the coffin-biers in which, on the continent, bodies 
are carried to the grave. At the upper part of 
each of these long, round trunks, was an opening of 
about a foot square, through which, were a living 
man laid underneath, he could see above and about 
his head and shoulders. Alongside each was a bell- 


| crank just under the ceiling. I inquired the cause 
| of this very extraordinary provision for dead men 
and women. My attendant replied, that whenever 
|a patient died, the body was brought down, and 
placed under one of these black covers, till arrange- 
| ments were completed for the interment. 
| while the bell-handle is introduced through the 
| orifice above-mentioned, and the arm of the corpse 
| is so arranged that the hand may rest on the chest 


rope, with a stout iron-wire handle; the upper | 
part of the string, or rope, being attached to a| 


Mean.- | 


charnel-house than this recital of the ghostly bell- 
|ringer. The appearance of the bell-pull at each 
joome, or litter-head, is too full of the ridiculous 
| not to provoke a smile. One feels disposed to re- 

commend the nurses to lay a pair of trowsers and 
| slippers, or petticoats, on a chair by each body; 
with a little snack of something comfortable (eau de 
vie, par exemple), to allay the ‘‘ dismal horror of 
the time,’”” in case of waking in a coffin-shell! A 
similar provision for the ‘‘ dead-alive’’ is made in 
the hospital at Frankfort. 


A HINT FOR ENGLAND. 


Their slaughter-houses, for instance (that I may 
start with eulogium), outside the city, where all the 
revolting but indispensable processes of killing 
cattle are carried on without nuisance or detriment 
to the public, cannot be too highly commended. I 
visited one, the Abattoir (slaughter-house) de Gre- 
nelle, when I went to inspect the wonderful opera- 
tions of the Artesian well contiguous to the pre- 
mises. There were three hundred men engaged in 
the several compartments of the building, killing, 
cleaning, skinning, and cutting up. The heat of 
the weather was intense, the thermometer indicat- 
ing 117 deg. in the sun. In these lofty, spacious, 
well-ventilated, and well-irrigated halls of death, 
the temperature was moderated almost to coolness ; 
there was very slight effluvium, and there was 
hardly a fly to be seen. The blood was carried off 
through immense drains into various reservoirs or 
receptacles, for subsequent removal to the dyers’ 
houses and other establishments, where it forms a 
valuable chemical ingredient ; or to the depdts of 
purchasers of manure. The remainder finds its 
way to the river, through main sewers, and the 
garbage is systematically assorted (strange as it 
may sound) for the respective dealers in dogs’- 
meat, cats’-meat, sausage-skin preparers, bladder- 
vendors, hide-buyers, tanners, purveyors, glue and 
size manufacturers, horn-lantern makers, and every 
other craft in whose hands animal matter undergoes 
marvellous transformations. But the reflection, 
| that all these fetid appurtenances of the slaughtered 
ox, sheep, calf, and hog, are thus kept extra muros, 
beyond human domiciles in a densely-populated 
city, and daily and hourly dispersed, and duly dis- 
posed of, without scattering nuisance and malaria 
of the foulest character, such as poisons the vicinity 
of every slaughter-house in London,—is, I affirm 
it with regret for our own needs, one of the highest 
| points of civilisation and refinement to which the 
| municipal powers of Paris have yet attained. 





| 
| 


We now reluctantly bid adieu to these very 
|instructive and diverting pages. No book- 








or abdomen, with the said handle between the fin-| club or circulating library should be without 
gers! Icould not help smiling at this elaborate | them, 
provision against trance: ‘‘ And where,’’ said J, | 

‘do these cranks overhead lead to?” ‘ To the | 

nurse’s apartments: that in case there be any one 
reviving in the dead-room, the respirited individual 
may give a good tug, and bring down some one to 
the rescue.”’ ‘‘And have you had many bell- | 


ringers?”” ‘*No; not many. One cas2 hap- A wert d 1 for the i 

pened,’’ said the dead-house lodge-keeper, ‘‘ since NOVEL may reward perusal for the ige- 
I came here. Some one upstairs heard a very | DUity and interest of its plot, or the originality 
violent ringing from this, the dead-room’s bell- | of its characters, or the cleverness of its por- 
crank, and several came down in a pretty state of | tait-painting, or the vividness of its descrip- 
trepidation, you may be sure.” ‘* Well! and what | tions, or for the wisdom which it seeks to 
did the dead-alive man say or do?’’ ‘ Ah! ma/| illustrate by examples. Mr. Lewes’s claim to 
foi! Iln’a rien fait! Il n’a rien dit, méme qu’il| popularity must rest upon the spirit with 
ait sonné bravement!’’ ‘‘ How so! give such a| which he has embodied some remarkable 
tug at his bell, and then have nothing to say to you | classes in modern society, for the satire he 


all?” “Oh! mon Dieu, non: Il était toujours | throws into his sketches, and for the practical 
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Rose, Blanche, and Violet. By G. H. Lewes, 
Esq. Author of “ Ranthorpe.” In 3 vols. 
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bien mort! (He was dead enough all the time!)”’ 
On pressing this droll informant to reveal a mys- 
tery which we were half inclined to treat with con- 
tempt, he explained that it was in the case of a 
very stout man who had died of dropsy, and 
swelled very much; that in about eight or ten 
| hours after death the body collapsed, from a dis. 
charge of the animal gas, as he called it; and the 
| stomach, or, more properly speaking, the abdomen, 
|sunk down so rapidly, that the hand shifted its 
position, drawing the bell-handle with it, and thus 


There is a goodly collection of flags [at the Hétel! rang the call-bell most lustily. I suppose few! pursued by the novelist. The framing of the 


| philosophy which he scatters about with the 
| profusion of a mind accustomed to observe and 
| to reflect. 

In the construction of a probable plot he has 
ifailed. It is plain that he had resolved to 
| introduce a certain number of previously ima- 
'gined characters, and then proceeded to the 
‘construction of a plot which should afford 
‘them the means of “coming out.” But this 


_is just the reverse of the course that should be 
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plot should be the first business, and then the 
characters should be created in accordance 
with the purposes about which they are to be 
employed,—otherwise there is like to be an un- 
fitness in them—an aspect of being out of place 
—which operates unpleasantly upon the reader 
by destroying that consciousness of reality and 
probability which constitutes the charm of a 
good novel. But this forgotten, and much 
that is attractive will be found in these pages. 
They are full of talent, brilliant and sparkling, 
and mark their author for a distinguished place 
among the novelists of our time, when age shall 


have a little sobered, and practice somewhat | 


polished, him. One word of warning, however, 
we cannot avoid. Let him curb his too evident 
tendency towards the pruriency of the French 
school of fiction. The excitements of immo- 
ralities are not needed to commend a novel to 
the sober tastes of English readers, however 
demanded by our more inflammable neigh- 
bours. We are content with faithful pictures 
of men and manners; and, as Mr. Lewes is 
competent to draw them, it is a matter for 


regret that he should seek adventitious attrac- | 


tions. 
But he writes with a distinct purpose, which 
he states in his preface :— 


Strength of Will is the quality most needing cul- 
tivation in mankind. 
which gives strength and greatness to character. 
We over-estimate the value of Talent, because it 


dazzles us; and we are apt to underrate the im- | 


portance of Will, because its works are less shining. 
Talent gracefully adorns life; but it is Will which 
carries us victoriously through the struggle. In- 
tellect is the torch which lights us on our way: 
Will, the strong arm which rough hews the path for 
us. The clever, weak man sees all the obstacles on 
his path ; the very torch he carries, being brighter 
than that of most men, enables him, perhaps, to 
see that the path before him may be the directest, 
the best,—yet it also enables him to see the crooked 
turnings by which he may, as he fancies, reach the 
goal without encountering difficulties. If, indeed, 
Intellect were a sun, instead of a torch,—if it irra- 
diated every corner and crevice—then should man 
see how, in spite of every obstacle, the direct path 
was the only safe one, and he would cut his way 
through by manful labour. But constituted as we 
are, it is the clever, weak men who stumble most— 
the strong men who are most virtuous and happy. 
In this world, there cannot be virtue without strong 
Will ; the weak ‘‘ know the right, and yet the wrong 
pursue.’ No one, I suppose, will accuse me of 
deifying Obstinacy, or even mere brute Will; nor 
of depreciating Intellect. But we have had too 
many dithyrambs in honour of mere Intelligence ; 
and the older I grow the clearer I see that Intellect 
is not the highest faculty in man, although the most 
brilliant. Knowledge, after all, is not the greatest 
thing in life: it is not the ‘be-all and the end-all 
here.” Life is not Science. The light of Intellect 
is truly a precious light; but its aim and end is 
simply to shine, The moral nature of man is more 
sacred in my eyes than his intellectual nature. I 
know they cannot be divorced—that without intel- 
ligence we should be brutes; but it is the tendency 
of our gaping, wondering dispositions to give pre- 
eminence to those faculties which most astonish us. 
Strength of character seldom, if ever, astonishes ; 
goodness, lovingness, and quiet self-sacrifice, are 
worth all the talents in the world. 


We have said that in his personages Mr. | 


Lewes falls in the too common fault of sketch- 
ing classes rather than individuals. This is 
remarkably illustrated in Hester Mason, who 
sets up for a philanthropist, is moreover an 
authoress, and patronizes people who make 
speeches and write books. The portrait is 
drawn with a great deal of spirit, but it is 
manifestly an attempt to exhibit in one person 
the absurdities only found in many. Hester 


Will is the central force | 


Mason embodies the entire class, and therefore | 


is not natural; we do not think of her as of a 
person who ever did or could have existed, but 
only as a clever caricature. In proof of this 
read the following account of 
THE LITERARY LADY AND HER FRIENDS, 

The soirée at Hester Mason’s, to which they 
went that evening, was very much the same as the 
one formerly described; there were fewer guests, 
and among them more women; a sure sign that she 
was getting on in the world, and that the reputa- 
tion of her parties was beginning to cover any sus- 
picious circumstance in her own position. But 
the women were still of a questionable class: ques- 


tionable, I mean, not as regards propriety, but ¢on. | 


There were no ladies who gave parties, who were 
recognised as belonging to ‘‘ society ;’’ and, above 
all, there were no girls there: the virgins were old, 
ugly, or wise. In a word, the women were almost 
exclusively literary women, described by Cecil as 
poor faded creatures, who toiled in the British 
Museum over antiquated rubbish, which they ex- 
tracted and incorporated with worse rubbish of 
their own—women who wrote about the regenera- 
tion of their sex—who drivelled in religious tales— 


translated from French and German (with the 
assistance of a dictionary, a dashing contempt for 
English idiom), learned women, strong-minded 
women, religious women, historical women, and 
poetical women; there were types of each class, 
and by no means attractive types. One remark 
Cecil made, which every one will confirm. ‘* How 
curious it is,’’ said he, ‘‘ to notice the intimate 
connection between genius and hair! You see it 
very often in men, but universally in women, that 
the distinguishing mark of literary or artistic pre- 
tension is not in the costume, but in the mode of 
arranging the hair. Women dress their hair in a 
variety of ways: each has a reference to what is 
becoming ; but when women set up for genius or 
learning, ail known fashions are despised, and some 
outrageous singularity alone contents them. Just 
look round this room. There is Hester herself: 
she is young and handsome; but instead of 
taking advantage of her black curls, she trains 
them up like a modern Frenchman. If you only 
saw her head, you would call it a boy’s. Then, 
again, next to her sits Mrs. James Murch—she 
reads Greek, and writes verses; you see it by the 
hair parted on one side, instead of in the centre, 
and by the single curl plastered on her brow, emu- 
lous of a butcher-boy. There is Miss Stoking— 
she writes history and talks about the ‘ Chronicles,’ 
—I see that in the row of flat curls on her forehead, 
and in the adjustment of her back hair. Miss 
Fuller must be a philosophical woman, by the way 
in which all the hair is dragged off her forehead. 
That bony thing next to her must be a poetess, by 
the audacity of her crop. In fact, depend upon it, 
as there is a science of phrenology, there is a 
science of hair.” These women did not, as may be 
guessed, give any additional charm to Hester’s 
parties, unless, indeed, in the shape of some fun. 
Nevertheless, their presence was inexpressibly de- 
lightful to her, for it was a sanction: and with all 
her sneers at the ‘‘ conventions’ of society, Hester 
was most anxious to preserve them. Cecil, who 
liked Hester very much, and was interested even in 
her opinions, which he did not share, was pitiless in 
his satire upon her female friends; which I will 
not repeat here, lest the reader should imagine that 
I share the general dislike to clever women—a con- 
clusion against which I protest, and stoutly. True, 
Iam not so blind an admirer of cleverness as to 
think it atones for the absence of womanly grace, 
gentleness, lovingness, and liveliness; but, on the 
other hand, some of the most charming women— 
and womanly women too—I have ever known, have 
been distinguished in literature and art. Will that 
avowal save me?—Hester forgave Cecil for his 
| opinion, the more so as she shared it; and, al- 
though she combated his views on social matters 
as warmly as ever, was falling over head and ears 
|in love with him. ‘* You will come round to my 





compiled inaccurate histories—wrote moral stories | 
for the young, or unreadable verses for the old— | 
| who knew 


way of thinking one day,”’ she said: ‘‘so elevated 
a mind as yours cannot long remain a slave to tra- 
ditionary sophisms; the Spirit of the Age will 
claim you.’’ ‘ Pray,’’ said Cecil, smiling, ‘‘ can 
you explain to me what this spirit of the 
age actually is? I hear a great deal about 
it, and comprehend nothing that I hear. Is 
our age so very different from all those that 
have gone before it?’”’ ‘‘Assuredly: it is the 
age of progress.”’ ‘‘ Progress? but that is the 
characteristic of all ages; society never stands 
still.”” ‘* True, but sometimes it retrogrades, and 
now it advances. My dear Mr. Chamberlayne, 
you will not deny that the peculiarity of our age is 
not only progress, but consciousness of progress.’’ 
‘‘ That is to say, I suppose, while our forefathers 
contented, themselves with advancing, we prate 
about our advance. Now, of that kind of con- 
sciousness I am as decided an enemy as Carlyle 
himself; and his eloquent denunciations of it as 
the disease of our time find full acceptance from 
me.” ‘*Ah! my dear sir, Carlyle, with all his 
genius, does not understand the historic develop- 
ment of humanity.’”’ ‘‘ Perhaps not; nor do I: 
though I have tried. But it still seems to me an 
evil, not a benefit, that our modern reformers are so 
very conscious—’’ ‘Stop! You will not deny 
that every man should have a Purpose?’ Cecil, 
this was one of the magnificent 
aphorisms of the ‘‘earnest’’ school, paused for a 
reply. Seeing him hesitate, Mr. Jukes, a sickly 
red-haired republican, with a feeble falsetto voice, 
stammered forth—‘“‘ Is it p-p-p-possible, Mr. Ch- 
ch-Chamberlayne, you can hesitate to p-p-pro- 
nounce that e-e-every man should havea p-p-p-pur- 
pose?’’ There was something so marvellously 
ludicrous in the feebleness of the individual, con- 
trasted with the apparent vigour of his doctrine, 
that Cecil could with difficulty restrain his laughter, 
and hastened to say—‘ By no means—by no means. 
I presume every one fas a purpose ; but then the 
question is—what purpose ?’’ ‘If you admit,’ 
said Hester, that a man must have a Purpose, it is 
surely unreasonable to wish him not to be distinctly 
conscious of it: then, only, can he best fulfil it; 
otherwise he is a mere machine in the hands of for- 
tune. I say, therefore, that the consciousness of 
our age is the consciousness of progress ; each man 
of any real eminence has a Mission, and he knows 
it; that Mission is to get the broad principles 
of Humanity in its entire Developments fully 
recognised. That Mission,’? she continued, 
with rising warmth, ‘‘is to sweep from the face 
of the earth the worn-out sophisms which en- 
slave it; to give Mind its high Prerogatives; 
to cat from the heart of society the cancer of 
Conventionalism which corrupts it; to place Man 
in majestic antagonism to Convention ; to erect the 
Banner of Progress, and give the democratic Mind 
of Europe its unfettered sphere of action.”’ ‘‘ A 
grand scheme,”’ replied Cecil, smiling ; ‘‘ but how 
is all this to be accomplished ?’’ ‘‘ By indomitable 
re-re-resolution ; b-b-b-by f-f-f-ixity of p-p-pur- 
pose,” suggested Jukes. ‘‘ By a recognition of the 
rights of women,’ sternly remarked the philosophi- 
cal Mrs. Fuller. ‘‘ The Greeks,” began Mrs. 
James Murch, ‘‘ whose literatare——’’ Here she 
was interrupted by Miss Stoking, who thought that 
if readers were not so fond of ‘* trash’’ and would 
only look into the ‘ Chronicles,’’ something con- 
siderable might result. The epic poet—the cele- 
brated author of ‘‘ Mount Horeb, and other Poems,’’ 
thought the age was not religious enough: there 
was not enough divine aspiration in the souls of 
modern men to bring about any grand revolution. 
Mr. Blundell (the kind of ‘ Boz,” as his friends 
told him) thought that there was a deficiency of wit, 
and referred to a ‘‘ government tempered with 
epigrams’”’ as his ideal. Hester would admit of 
nothing but the ‘ broad Principles of Humanity : 

upon these she stood. ‘‘ My dear Miss Mason,”’ 
said Mrs. Murch, “ surely the Greeks, whose 
literature ”” ¢ And women,” interposed Mrs. 
Fuller, —‘‘ Are women not destined to play a great 
part in the reformation of society ?”” ‘‘ Ob, yes!” 
replied Hester ; ‘‘ the greatest part—I am quite of 
your opinion. Society must be reorganised, and 
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in its new structure women must fill their proper 
place, they must be consulted—their rights must be 
recognised. You have no idea,” she added, turn- 
ing to Cecil, ‘‘ what an enormous differenee there 
would be if socicty were reconstructed with a view 
to the equal partition of power between man and 
woman.” ‘T beg your pardon,” he said, laugh- 
ing: ‘‘ I have a very formidable idea of it. In 
fact, I think there is already too great a preponder- 
ance Of female influence.’ A chorus of indignant | 
astonishment followed this from all the ladies ex- 
cept from Mrs. Murch, who pertinaciously sticking | 
to her yet unexpressed idea, began—‘* Now, my 
belief is, that the Greeks, whose literature——”’ 
‘‘ You protest,” said Cecil, not noticing Mrs. 
Murch, ‘‘ against my dictum. But hear me. 
The gradual softening of manners, by cdustraining 
men to relinquish their advantage in physical force, 
has destroyed the balance of power, and unbeaten 
woman has the upper hand.”’ 


Blanche is the pure spiri 
true woman, whore gen 
stitute the contrast by 





ich the faults of 
the others are made to appear more odious. 


But she also wants individuality. Her quali- 
ties are all too general to be perfectly true to 
nature. Cecil Chamberlayne is perhaps the 
most truthful of the group, and his ruin, the 
result of thoughtless generosity, and the suffer- 
ings consequent upon it, are traced with a 
power of description which proves that Mr. 
LEWES can, upon occasion, when he forgets | 
theory and follows only his emotions, paint | 
the real even better than the ideal. 
Another clever portrait is that of 

| 








MEREDITH VYNER 

Meredith Vyner, of Wytton-hall, Devonshire | 
was the kindest, if not the most fis:inating, of hus-’ | 
bands. A book-worm and pedant, he had the 
follies of his tribe, and was as open to ridicule as | 
the worst of them ; but, with all his foibles, he was | 
a kind, gentle, weak, indolent creature, who made 
many friends, and, what is more, retained them. 
There was something remarkable, though not en- 
gaging in his appearance. He looked like a dirty 
bishop. In his pale puffy face there was an eccle- 
siastical mildness, which assorted well with a large 
forehead and weak chin, though it brought into 
stronger coutrast the pugnacity of a short blunt 
nose, the nostrils of which were somewhat elevated 
and garnished with long black hairs. <A y 
nomist would at once } pronounced him obsti- 
nate, but weak ; loud in the assertion of his inten- 
tions, vaccillating in their execution. _ His large 
person was curious] din invariable black : a 
tail-coat with enormot s, in which were pockets | 
capacious enough to ntain a stout volume; the | 
waistcoat of black silk, liberally besprinkled with | 
grains of snuff, reached below the waist, and almost | 
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concealed the watch-chain and its indefinite number 
of gold seals which dangled from the fob: of his | 
legs he was as proud as men usually are who have | 
an ungraceful development of calf; and hence, 


perhaps, the 
tights of our 
roomy, with 
invariable and s 
ple laughed at Meredith Vyner for his dirty nails and 
his love of Horace (whom he was a 

without regard to the 
derstanding Latin—for tl e practice seemed involun- 
tary); but they respected him for his integrity and 
goodness, and for his great, though ill-assorted 
erudition. 1,1 at, but there 


ason of his adhering to the black 
r fathers. S| ] 


: urge, square, and 
road silver buckles—completed his 
: 


at anachronical attire. Peo- | 


res—] 














vays quoting, 


probability of his hearers un- 
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In a word, he was laughex 
was no malice in the lauchter. 


Aw, } pA > : 1 1 7 . . c - } 
And there is much boldness of touch in that 


MARY HARDCASTLE. 





Mary Hardcastle was just nineteen. There was 
something wonderfully attractive about her, though 
it puzzled you to say wherein lay the precise at- 
traction. Very diminutive, and slightly hump- 
backed, she had somewhat the air of a sprite—so 
tiny, so agile, so fragile, and cunning did she ap- 


+ 





; with the most charming mobility. 


| visible in her small, grey eyes. 


| act 


pear; and this appearance was further aided by the 
amazing luxuriance of her golden hair, which hung 
in curls, drooping to her waist. The mixtare of 
deformity and grace in her figure was almost un- 
earthly. She had a skin of exquisite texture and 
whiteness, and blood came and went in her face 
All her fea- 
tures were alive, and all had their peculiar charac- 
ter. The great defects of her face were, the thin- 
ness of her lips, and the cat-like cruelty sometimes 
I find it impossible 
to convey, iu words, the effect of her personal 
charms. The impression was so mixed up of the 
graceful and diabolic, of the attractive and repul- 
sive, that I know of no better description of her 
than is given in Marmaduke’s favourite names for 
her; he called his ‘‘ fascinating panther,’ and his 
‘ tiger-eyed sylph.’? She had completely enslaved 
Marmaduke Ashley. With the blood of the tropics 
in his veins, he had much of the instinct of the 


savage; and as when a boy he had felt a peculiar | 


passion for snakes and tigers, so in his manhood 


were there certain fibres which the implacable eyes | 


of Mary Hardcastle made vibrate with a delight no 
other woman had roused. 
four, and in all the credulity of youth. Every- 
thing transpired according to Mary’s wish, and at 
nine o’clock she contrived to slip away in the 
evening, unnoticed, to meet her lover on the sands. 
True, it was not moonlight. 





He was then only twenty- | 


She had forgotten | 


that the moon would not rise; but, after the first | 


disappointment she was consoled by the muttering 
of distant thunder, and the dark and stormy appear- 


| 


ance of the night ; a storm would have been a more | 


romantic parting scene than any moonlight could 
afford. So when Marmaduke joined her, she was 
in a proper state of excitement, and felt as miser- 
able as the most exacting school-girl could require. 
The sea, as it broke sullenly upon the shore, heaved 
not its bosom with a heavier sigh than that with 
which she greeted her lover, and nestled in his 
arms. She wept bitterly, reproached her fate, and 
wished to die that moment. Marmaduke, who had 
never before seen such a display of her affection, 
was intensely gratified, and with passionate pro- 
testations of his undying love, endeavoured to con- 
sole her. 


But she did not want to be consoled. | 


As she could not be happy with him, her only relief | 


was to be miserable. 
her wounds. By making herself thoroughly 
wretched, she stood well in her own opinion. In 


| fact, without her being aware of it, her love sprang 


not from the heart, but from the head. She was 
ting a part in her own drama, and naturally chose 
the most romantic part. 


In conclusion we take the following passage, 

full of shrewd remark and sound advice :— 
THOUGHT AND ACTION. 

Who has indulged in all the enchantment of the 
world of reverie, wherein materials are so plastic 
and triumphs are so easy,—when man seems to be 
endowed with the god-like privilege of creation, and 
his thoughts take shape without an effort, passing 


| from the creative mind into the created act, without 
| the hard obstacle of a medium,—who is there, I say, 


that, having known such intellectual triumph, has 
not felt humbled and discouraged when, descending 
from the region of reverie and intention, to that of 
reality and execution, he has become aware of the 
immensity of labour, of hard resolute labour, to be 
undergone before he can incarnate his ideas into 
works? The unwritten poems—the unpainted pic- 
tures—the unnoted melodies, are, it is often said, 
transcendently superior to those poems, pictures, and 
melodies which artists succeed in producing. Per- 
haps so; but the world justly takes no account of 
unaccomplished promises, of unfought victories. 
What it applauds is the actual victory, won in earnest 
struggle with difficulty; the heroes it crowns are those 
who have enriched them with trophies, not those who 


Self-pity was the balm for | 


might have done so. But Cecil was content to dream | 


of victory—to ‘‘ dally with the faint surmise ’’ of 
beauty—to plan, to hope, to dream—but not to act. 
He would stand before his easel, looking at his can- 
vass, or playing listlessly with thecolourson his palette, 
butnever boldly using his pencil ; and because‘ ideas’’ 


did not come to him ia that irresolute mood, he threw 
the palette down, lighted a cigar, and declared him- 
self unfit for work that day. He then would seat 
himself at the piano, to try if Euterpe were more 
propitious, His fingers running over the keys would 
naturally suggest to him some melody that he liked ; 
it was played, of course, or a fragment of it—then 
unother fragment; then he began to sing—his voice 
was good, and it pleased him to hear it. In this way 
another hour or so would pass, and he would then 
take up his hat and stroll out. Day after day was 
this miserable farce of ‘‘ zwaiting inspiration’’ played 
with the same success. Enthusiastic artists and 
critics will assuredly eward him their esteem, and 
proclaim him a genuine artist—a real genius— 
when they hear that Cecil had a profound contempt 
for ‘‘ mechanical fellows,’’ who sat down to their 
work, whether under “ inspiration’? or under the 
mere impulse'to finish what they have begun. He 
was really eloquent in his scorn of the ‘* drudges.’’ 
Genius, in his eyes, was a divine caprice. It came 
and went in moments of excitement,—a sort of in+ 
termittent phrenzy. Being a scholar, he entirely 
approved of -Plato’s theory to that effect, as deve- 
loped in the dialogue of Jon. The business of an 
artist was consequently to await those moments, 
and then to set himself to work, when his soul was 
stung to ecs.a.y by overpowering visions of beauty. 
There is, in the present day, an overplus of raving 
about genius, and its prescriptive rights of vaga- 
bondage, its irresponsibility, and its insubordination 
to all the laws of common. sense. Common sense 
is so prosaic! Yet it appears from the history of 
art that the real men of genius did not rave about 
anything of the kind. They were resolute work- 
ers, not idle dreamers. They knew that their 
genius was not a phrenzy, not a supernatural thing 
at all, but simply the colossal proportions of facul- 
ties which, in a lesser degree, the meanest of man- 
kind shared with them. ‘They knew that whatever 
it was, it would not enable them to accomplish with 
success the things they undertook, unless they de- 
voted their whole energies to the task. Would 
Michael Angelo have built St. Peter’s, sculptured 
the Moses, and made the walls of the Vatican 
sacred with the presence of his gigantic pencil, 
had he awaited inspiration while his works were 
in progress? Would Rubens have dazzled all 
the galleries of Europe, had he allowed his brush 
to hesitate? Would Beethoven and Mozart have 
poured out their souls into such abundant me- 
lodies? Would Goethe have written the sixty 
volumes of his works,—had they not often, very 
often, sat down like drudges to an unwilling 
task, and found themselves speedily engrossed 
with that to which they were so averse? ‘‘ Use 
the pen,’’ says a thoughtfal and subtle author, 
“there is no magic in it; but it keeps the mind 
from staggering about. This isan aphorism which 
should be printed in letters of gold over the studio 
door of every artist. Use the pen or the brush; do 
not pause, do not trifle, have no misgivings; but 
keep your mind from staggering about by fixing it 
resolutely'on the matter before you, and then all 
that you can do you will do: inspiration will not 
enable you to do mcre. Write or paint: act, donot 
hesitate. If what you have written or painted should 
turn out imperfect, you can correct it, and the cor- 
rection will be more efficient than that correction 
which takes place in the shifting thoughts of hesita- 
tion. You will learn from your failures infinitely 
more than from the vague wandering reflections of 
a mind loosened from its moorings. Because the 
failure is absolute it is precise—it stands bodily be- 
fore you—your eyes and judgment cannot be juggled 
with—you know whether a certain verse is harmo- 
nious, whether the rhyme is there or not there ; but 
in the other case you not only can juggle with your- 
self, but do so, —the very indeterminateness of your 
thoughts makes youdoso. As long as the idea is 
not positively clothed in its artistic form, it is impos- 
sible accurately to say what it will be. The magic 
of the pen lies in the concentration of your thoughts 
upon one object. Let your pen fall, begin to trifle 
with blotting-paper, look at the ceiling, bite your 
nails, and otherwise dally with your purpose, and 
you waste your time, scatter your thoughts, and re- 
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press the: nervous energy necessary for your task. | Malcolm is in despair at the prospect of a 
Some men dally and dally, hesitate and trifie until | halter thus suspended over the head of her 
the last possible moment, and when the printer’s boy ‘lover, and to save his life she consents to 
is knocking at the door, they begin. Necessity goad- | marry Theodore, on condition that he will 
ing them, they write with singular rapidity, and with een a principal witness out of the way, and 
singular success ; they oo astonished at themselves. | thereby secure an acquittal. Sir T. Broughton 
What is the ‘secret? Simply this,--they: have had performs his part of the compact, and Kate, 
neitimase to teesitatay:- Consetineting: tele powenn | 15d. winks anguish of heart, resolves to 
upon the one object before them, they have done | * ig B 5 Lepage weet : 

ut Donovan, the guardian, 


what they could do. | Perform here. : : 
y | dreads the marriage of his ward, lest it should 


With these remarks and such extracts it is | place other lives between him and the fortune; 
perhaps scarcely necessary to recommend the | sq he determines to screw his courage to the 
circulating libraries and the book-clubs to sticking-place and murder him before such an 
place this novel upon their list for purchase. | accident couldoccur. For that purpose he dis- 
tils some laurel-water; but fear still operating 








Sir Theodore Broughton; or, Laurel Water. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. Author of “ The 
Convict,” &c. In 3 vols. London, 1848. 
Smith and Elder. 

Mr. James has reduced novel-writing almost 

to a mechanical art. He seems to keep a sort 

of skeleton scheme upon which he models his 
romances; so that, having found a suitable | 
subject, he has only to mould it according to | 
the plan, subtracting here, adding there, and 
throwing in some half-dozen characters from 
his note-book, and then there remains for him | 
nothing but the task of putting it into words 
by means of descriptions and dialogues, which 
long practice has made so easy to him that it 
is probable he can speak them off without an 
effort, as other people can utter the most com- | 
mon-place chat. Thus it is that he contrives | 

to produce some three or four romances in a 

year, for his powers are limited only by the 

capacities of his amanuensis to follow his dic- 
tation. 

But the marvel with Mr. JamEs is not so 
much his productiveness as the variety of exe- 
cution which he contrives to mingle with his 
uniformity of plan, so as to maintain the in- 
terest of the reader in every successive work. 
Scorr wrote himself out, Cooper has nearly 
done so, BuLWER has only saved himself by 
a judicious pause; but Mr. James writes now 
as well as ever he did, and seems to be as far swell of the Atlantic where it meets the waters of 
as ever from being exhausted. Indeed, Su} St, George’s Channel, heaved it up and down as if 
Theodore Broughton is one of the best of his| jt had been a feather on the bosom of the waters. 
many romances in plot and in composition. Yet it was a goodly bark of many hundred tons 
It is founded upon a case famous in our cri- | burden, nearly new from the ship-builder’s hands, 
minal records, which occurred about seventy | and laden with a precious freight of human life. She 
years since, in which a gentleman called was not a royal vessel, but nevertheless armed and 
Donellan was convicted and executed on a manned as a ship of war; and with every sail set to 
charge of poisoning his brother-in-law with | catch the light breeze, she ploughed her way onward 
laurel-water. The medical evidence was re- | towards the far West. The moon was still far below 
markable for introducing Jonn Hunrer, | the horizon, for she rose very late, and there was a 
who expressed great doubt as to whether | heavy mass of low cloud overhead: the feathery 
the appearances were conclusive of poison- fringe of that dark veil, sometimes descending in 
. : aca _y:_,3. | mist, till it swept the sea beneath, and made the 
ing. But Mr. James, with the novelist’s 1 ‘ 
license, takes advantage of this doubt ex- ee eee 

cee te Menten’ t Conese sons Yet if the heaven denied its stars, the ocean seemed 

Pressed by HunTER, to make Captain Dono- | ty have its lights ; for ever and anon, as the waves 

van innocent of the crime, although de-| proke upon the vessel’s sides, flashes of fire, as they 

siring and designing it. As he has moulded seemed, would spangle the foamy tide, and suddenly 
the plot, a guardian of the regular villain Spe- | disappear. But still all was black, and solemn, and 
cies, desirous of ridding himself of his ward, | silent around; and there was something, strange 
that he may possess his property, and wanting and dream-like, and unreal, in finding oneself borne 
the courage to throttle him outright, tries all | thus stilly onward in the midst of that inscrutable 

—_ of schemes to procure him to be killed by on a that ms os swell rent 

accident, and, these faili seeks o he rush and the ripple, and the faint whisper of 

him into dissipation and erie’ to which ef the wind amidst the rigeing, were the only sounds 
he sends him to London in charge of an un- and the sights were but the phosphorescent sparkle 
principled tutor, one Dr. Gamble, under whose | °f the waves; the glare of the lamp, and a phantom- 
auspices the kind intentions of the guar- | like form walking here and there upon the deck. 
dian are in rapid course of fulfilment. The | Og eng el RAMOS ot Sete — 
youth is tempted to plot the abduction of a been the scene within the last few hours. There 

‘4 : “| were some voyagers setting out with joy to meet 
young lady of large fortune, who 18 rescued friends and relatives, and love, long parted from; 
by a highwayman, Colonel Lutwich, with and some instinct with hope of brighter fortunes in 
whom she incontinently falls desperately in | g distant land; and some moved with yearnings for 
love. Broughton persists, and, with the change; and some with light ambitions and aspi- 
aid. of the good Dr. Gamble, Lutwich is | rations for wealth, distinction, or renown. But, 
charged with robbery. The amorous Kate | except the watch upon the deck, almost all had re- 


nistering it. But another does the work he had 
designed. 


to his master. 
accused and convicted, and executed, although 


adores. 

Some of the scenes are very powerfully de- 
scribed, and the dialogues are generally less 
prosy than we have found them in some of Mr. 
JAMES’s previous works. ‘The incidents, in- 
deed, are so numerous that there was no need 
to introduce long conversations in order to fill 
the prescribed space of three volumes. He had 
ample materials here, and he has made excel- 
lent use of them. 

Altogether this is among the very best of 
Mr. JAMES’s romances, as if the vigour of his 
youth had revived ; and as it is sure to please 
every reader, it may be safely procured by every 
library. 

We take two passages as specimens; but Mr. 
JAMES’s style is too well known to need criti- 
cism or exhibition. 

A SCENE AT SEA. 

There was a ship sailing over the dark sea. 
Slowly it passed on through the waves, for the wind 
from the north-west, though not absolutely con- 
trary, favoured its progress but little. There were 
no stormy billows around it, though the large heavy 


| upon him, he postpones the moment for admi- | 
A servant, whom Broughton had | 
| ill-treated, sees the deadly potion, and gives it | 
Of that crime Donovan is | 


| really guiltless, and Kate marries the man she | 


for the prisoner. 





tired to the hammock, or the close small berth, to 
dream that they were in the midst of happy meet- 
ings over the wide sea, or that they were still in 
their own homes, or that they were reaping glory, 
or winning wealth, or tasting some one or other of 
the sweet and bitter fruits of life. 
































































Mr. JAMEs’s commentary upon the trial and 
its conclusion is extremely interesting. He is 
of opinion that there was no sufficient proof of 
the guilt of the accused; that it was not even 
satisfactorily established that Sir T. Boucu- 
TON died of poison at all. HunNTER’s evidence 
was rather to the negative of this fact, for he 
stated that apoplexy would have presented 
precisely the same symptoms at the autopsy. 
But, perhaps, a portion of this commentary 
will interest our readers. 


Add to this, that no distillation of laurel-leaves 
was traced to Captain Donellan; that it was 
never shewn that he had ever possessed a laurel- 
leaf; that he was never proved to have had access 
to the room in which the bottle stood, the contents 
of which were supposed to be ‘poison; and you re- 
duce the case to this,—that Sir Theodosius Bough- 
ton died very suddenly, after having indulged for a 
considerable period in great excesses, and being at 
the time somewhat in bad health; and that the 
conduct of Captain Donellan after his death 
was extraordinary and somewhat suspicious, It 
is to be remarked, however, that all the most sus- 
picious circumstances rested upon the evidence of 
Lady Boughton, the mother of the dead man, who 
with her own hands gave him the liquid as a medi- 
cine, which was afterwards supposed to have been 
the poison, and whom Donellan indirectly charged 
with having poisoned her son. The suspicious cir- 
cumstance of his having rinsed out the bottle even 
before the young man was dead, was stated by Lady 
Boughton to have taken place at a time when two 
maids must have been in the room, as she mentions 
the occupation of ‘‘ one of the maids.”’ But one 
war dead at the time of the trial, and the other was 
not even asked if she had remarked the fact, or seen 
Captain Donellan do anything with the bottles. It 
is, moreover, worthy of notice, that Lady Boughton 
contradicted herself, as to whether Sir Theodosius 
spoke to her after taking the medicine; that she 
varied in her testimony before the coroner and at 
the trial, adding some circumstances on the latter 
occasion; and that, from the testimony of the 
coachman, it appears she very soon endeavoured to 
cast suspicion upon Donellan, which would account 
for some of the efforts made by him to prove his 
innocence before he was directly accused. 

The counsel for prisoners charged with felony not 
being permitted in those days to address the jury 
in behalf of their client, none of these points were 
brought prominently forward at the trial; for the 
judge, in this case, certainly did not act as counsel 
Doubtless, had he been per- 
mitted, Mr. Newnham, who cross-examined the 
witnesses on behalf of Donellan, with very great 
skill and acumen, would have called attention to the 
various facts I have mentioned, and would also 
have pointed out, thet if the conduct of Captain 
Donellan, upon the death of Sir Theodosius Bough- 
ton, was extraordinary, so was that of Lady Bough- 
ton, who, while her son was yet living, though ter- 
ribly convulsed, does not seem to have made the 
slightest effort to restore him. She sent a servant 
on horseback, it is true, for a medical man; but in 
that Captain Donellan joined, giving up his own 
horse for the purpose, as the swiftest. But she 
seems to have applied no restoratives, to have used 
no means whatever for her son’s recovery—not even 





} 


en applied in the case of a 
ting-fit ; but left a servant 
to wipe the froth from her son’s lips, disputing 
with Donellan about the bottles and the dirty 
clothes, and walking away into the other room. 
The conduct of both was certainly extraordinary ; 
and no great affection or attention seems to have 
been shewn by either to the unhappy young man. 
It may also be noticed, that on a previous occasion, 
as appears from the evidence of Samuel Frost, a 


such as would have b 
person in a common fain 
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nished the medicine which Sir Theodosius was to 
have taken; or did take, on the day of his death, | 
made him exceedingly ill, and produced vomiting ; | 
and also that he was in the habit of keeping large 
quantities of arsenic in his room, using it to poison 
fish, with very little caution. One more point of | 
importance, as taken in connection with other facts, | 
was strongly urged against the prisoner at the trial ; 
but which, separated from the other facts, would be | 
of very little value. A correspondence was produced | 
between Donellan and Sir William Wheeler, the 
young baronet’s guardian, from which the counsel | 
for the prosecution and the judge inferred that the | 
former had studiously laboured to preven’ the body 
from being opened; but I confess that this is not | 
made clear to me, for not only did Donellan, in 
his second letter, cheerfully assent to the exami- 
nation, but he pointedly requested Sir William to 
be at Lawford Hall when the autopsy took place, 
which would effectually have prevented the pos- | 
sibility of deferring or omitting the investigation. | 
The distance was only cight or ten miles from Sir 
William Wheeler’s house to Lawford Hall, and 
therefore there w23 every probability that he would 
accede to this request; but, from some inconceiv- 
able point of delicacy, he did not choose to go, 
thinking fit to suppose that Donellan requested him | 
to be present at the dissection, although his words | 


. . J | 
ewould not bear that interpretation for a moment, 


merely desiring his presence at Lawford Hall. The | 
physicians and surgeons who attended to open the 
body, declined to do it, from the state of putrefac- 
tion ‘in which it appeared; and because Captain 
Donellan informed them that an examination was 
desired for the satisfaction of the family, without | 
mentioning that a suspicion of poison was enter- 
tained, the inference was drawn that he wished the 
examination not to take place. It is clear, however, 
that he sent for them, that he requested them to 
open the body, that he invited Sir William Wheeler 
to be at the Hall at the time; and, moreover, that 
he was so careless upon the whole matter, that the 
very letter from Sir Wi!liam Wheeler, in which he 
desired the body to be opened, “‘ not to satisfy his 
curiosity, but the public,’’ fell into the hands of 
Mr. Powell, the apothecary, and was read by him, 
by some extraordinary mistake, I cannot see that | 
any presumption of guilt can be fairly established | 
from this part of Doneilan’s conduct, for there is | 
quite as much on the one side as on the other ; and | 
it was perfectly natural that a man in his situation | 
should, in the whole transactions connected with 
this event, be somewhat agitated and confused, | 
when he knew that suspicions were entertained of | 
his having committed a great crime, and had reason | 
to believe that the steps employed were directed to | 
obtain evidence against him. I do not wish it to | 


be supposed for one moment, that I entertain the 
slightest suspicion of Lady Boughton having been | 
criminally accessory to the death of her son, for I | 
entertain none. But it is clear to me that she was | 
strongly prejudiced against Donellan, and that her | 
evidence was seriously and unjustifiably affected by 
her prejudices. Nor do I mean to say that J am 
by any means convinced that Donellan was inno- 
cent, for the case was one of doubt. But I must 


contend that three things are plain, from the evi- | 
dence taken at the trial: first, there was no sufi- | 


cient proof that Sir Theodosius Boughton died by 
poison at all; secondly, that if he did die of poison, 
there is no proof that it was laurel-water; thirdly, 
that if he did die of poison, and that poison was 
laurel-water, there was not sufficient evidence to 
shew that Captain Donellan administered it, or put 
it in his way, for the purpose of procuring his 
death. 





POETRY. 


The Isle of Arran; a Poem. Cantos I. and II. 
Fraser, Edinburgh. 


TuHeE author, with a rare consciousness and | 


candour, expresses, in his brief and modest 


preface, “a fear that he may be only writ- | 


ing verse, and not poetry.” 


THE CRITIC. 


draught, sent by the same apothecary who far-|true. With a great deal of poetical sentiment, 


he is deficient in poetical genius; he knows 
what is poetry, he can appreciate it in others, 
he can imitate it, but he cannot create it. He 
is one of the million verse-makers who have 
mistaken aspiration for inspiration. 

And yet the Isle of Arran is better than | 
most of the compositions, pretending to be 
poems, with which the press teems. In a less | 
fastidious age, the author might even have 
achieved considerable fame. But our genera- 
tion looks for loftier strains than those that 
satisfied our grandfathers. A galaxy of true | 
poets have taught us what poetry is; they | 
have given us a standard by which to try the 
claims of all aspirants, and as our occupations 
are numerous and books so abundant, readers 
of the present day are compelled to be fasti- 
dious, and to be satisfied with nothing that is | 
not excellent; mere mediocrity is not endur- 
able, and even moderate merit has no chance. 
But to nothing more than this are the preten- 
sions of the volume upon our desk. The au- 
thor must be content for the future to make 
poetry “ an agreeable occupation,” if he must | 
write, however irksome it may be to scribble 
what nobody reads. He cannot hope to win 
a circle of admirers, for throughout these 
pages there is not a single passage embodying 
an original thought. In the mere mechanism 
of verse the author is a proficient, save in his 
rhymes, which are not always correct. For 
instance, “ beheld, field,”—‘ brow, below,”— 
“boat, pot,’— wand, strand,’—* trees, vil- 
lages,”—“‘lay, admiringly,” —“ vast, traced,’’— 
and such like, which are found in every page, 
and grate painfully on the ear. Sins of this 
sort are more fatal to the public reputation of 
a volume of poetry even than more substantial 
defaults. These, however, we, as critics, should | 
have forgiven, if they had been compensated 
by fine and novel ideas ; but we look in vain 
for any such. At best, all is pretty common- | 
place. 





ENUCATION. 

The Collegiate, School, and Family History of 
England, &c. By Epwarp Farr, F.S.A. 
Longman and Co. Londcn, 1848. 

Mr. Farr truly observes in his preface, that ‘a | 

History of England for Schools and Families is a | 

desideratum in literature.’’ All that they have | 

been enabled to procure hitherto have been the | 
histories of the kings, not those of the people, and | 
the narratives of wars have filled a larger space than 
the records of progress in the arts of peace. In- | 

Jeed, no history is fitted for the reading of chil- 

dren, but such as proclaim in every page the wick- 

edness of war, never naming a battle but with shame 

and sorrow, and telling of it, if a necessity, as a 

necessary evil over which it becomes Christian men 

to weep, and never to rejoice. ‘ A complete His- 
tory of England,’’ says Mr. Farr, ‘ must present 

a view of the people at large, in their religion, go- | 

vernment, laws, literature, arts, sciences, com- 

merce, industry, manufactures, and manners and 
customs.’ This is the ideal which he has endea- 

voured to realise in the volume before us. To a 

great extent, he has succeeded in his design; but 

there is yet too much of a dry chronological tone 
in the work to accord precisely with our taste. 

Perhaps this may be the unavoidable consequence 

| of compression ; but it is so material an obstacle to 

| popularity with children, that minuteness might 
have been advantageously exchanged for more of 


~- — nena | 
tiful edition of the famous work of Cuvier, admir- 
ably translated, and profusely illustrated with en- 
gravings remarkable for their spirit. Instead of the 
finely-drawn and unnatural portraits of animals 
usually found in books of this class, we are here 
presented with truthful sketches, which represent, 


|not the form alone, but the characteristics of the 
| animal, each being taken in some striking attitude. 


The Wapiti, for instance, is worthy of the pencil of 
Epwin LanvseEr: and it will add greatly to the 


attractions of the work to state that they are all 
| from the pencil of his brother, Tuomas LANDSEER. 


No less than five of these engravings illustrate this 
art. 

. The Image of his Father; a Tale of a Young 
Monkey. By the Brothers Maynew. Part I. 
Hurst.—The first part of a tale of our own time, 
which, so far as it proceeds, promises well. Dr. 
Vyse, the schoolmaster, and his wife, are characters 
from whom a world of fun may be anticipated. Two 
engravings illustrate this first part. 

A History of France and of the French People. 
By G. M. Bussey and Tuomas Gasrry. Part I. 
London: Orr and Co.—The interest lately exeited 
in all that appertains to France and Frenchmen has 
prompted the preparation of numerous works in 
tended to meet the sudden demand for information. 
Already some dozen histories of the late Revolution, 
as well as of its predecessor, are announced. But 
we have heard of no other attempt, save the present 
one, to supply a complete history of France, from 
the earliest times to our own; and it is strange that 
our literature does not possess one really satisfactory 
history of our republican neighbours, although their 
own literature has been, of late years, so largely 
enriched with materials for suc a compilation. We 
think it, therefore, not unlikely that the work before 
us will find a large sale, especially as it is beauti- 
fully printed, and illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings. Of the literary portion of it we cannot 
as yet form a fair opinion, but so far as the authors 
have proceeded they appear to have carefully con- 
sulted the best authorities, and they have wisely 
quoted largely from the French historians wherever 
the subject did not require condensation. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for April, has some- 


| thing more than mere archeology to attract the 
| general reader. 
|some extremely interesting ‘‘ Illustrations of the 


Mr. Nicuors has contributed 


Literary History of the Eighteenth Century,” in 
the correspondence of Bishop Percy, hitherto un- 
published. ‘* A Visit to Brougham Hall,” is an- 


| other attractive paper, as is ‘‘ An Hour with Athe- 


neus.” The Obituary is unusually ample. We 
extract one very curious paper, which, at this time 
of sanatory investigation, will have a special in- 
terest for our readers. It is 


A LIST OF THE FATAL DISEASES IN WESTMIN- 
STER, IN THE YEAR 1557. 

The following extracts, selected out of the Records 
of St. Margaret’s church, are made from the careful 
notices, given by the registrar, of the different causes 
of deaths which occurred during a few months in the 
year 1557. 

Maii xxiij die. Joh’n Crypscott, off penury. 
xxix [blank] Carter, cff pynyng. 


XXX Anthony [blank], off a fever. 

93 Thomas Lawne, off a fervint ague. 

+ Thomas Lawnsetter, off a canker. 
xxxi Thomas Hardyng, asurfett, and burn- 


yoge ague. 
9 Robert Jones, off a pynyng sycknes. 
Junii ij die. Rychard Wodde, off ague. 





the picturesque and dramatic in the narrative. But 
even with this defect, it is certainly the best school 
, and family History of England we have ever seen. 








PBRIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. Part I. W.S. Orr 


It is but too | and Co.—This is the first part of a new and beau- | 


9 Symond Alyvesey, of a swellyng. 
ij Elisabeth Mumforde, consumption. 
a Wyllyam Tyler, off ague and thought 
{cough}. 
” Joh’n Fynche, of the blody flyxe. 
iv die. Joh’n Shute, off the fluxe and a con- 
sumption. 
v Mr. Thomas Holes, off ague, with a 
surffett. 
| vii George Lawrence, of the colleck and 


stone, long sycke. 

Item. Elisabeth Hethe, of the ague 
with Godd’s marks. 

viij die. Jone Smyth, aa olde woman longe 
sycke. 

Maudlen Preston, of thought [cough] 
and pockes, 


| ” 
| 
j 
| 
| 


| ” 
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x die. Wyllyam Foster, off very povertye. 
xij die. Jone Allen, off a postum [abscess] 
which brake. 
xiij die. Johen Mydleton, off abrowce [bruise ?] 
xxiij die. Joh’n Bympanye, off famyne. 

xxvi die. Thomas Wilmore, consumed away. 

ii die. Item. Elisabethe Trystone, of an im- 
postyme. 

vii die. Rycharde Hudsone, of age. 

ix die. Syr Richard Lloyde, Clerke, of a sur- 

fett [plethora ?]. 

Joane Letsame, a chrysomer [i. e. a 
child, dying between the time of 
its eee and its mother’s church- 

1g} . 

Thomas Leike, takene [by visitation 
of Ged?]. 

xx die. Alyce [blank], a strangere, of bled- 


Sulii 


xiij die. 
xiv die. 


yoge. 
xxix die. Tobye Holdene, of the measells. 
iij. die, Willelmus Voter, of the blake jawn- 
dys. 
xxix die. Alyce Betterne, of chyncoughe [hoop- 
ing-cough]. 
xx die. Thomas Buckynghame, of tong-tyed 
{a child so born. ] 


Aug. 


Sept. 


xxvii die. 
Oct. xxiii die. Alyce Lane, a cbhyld, of the wormes. 
xxv die. Joh’n Carter, of the fallyng sycknes 
[epilepsy ?]. 
Margerie Towe, of quarterne (quar- 
tan] agewe. 
Agnes Knape, of the age of Lxxv, of 
this new decese [influenza ?]. 
xxiv die. Jone Comber, of the newe sycknes. 

During the same period there died— 

Of ‘‘ famine,” in June 2 persons, in July 5, in 
Aug. 6, in Sept. 4. 

Of * ague,’’ in Junc 9 persons, in July 8, in Aug. 
7, in Sept. 9. 

Of ‘* pining sickuess,”’ 
4, in Sept. 5. 

In October, of ‘‘ague’’ 14 persons died, and of 
* pining sickness’? 7; and of the latter disease in 
November, 8. The plague appeared in A.D. 1563. 

** June, the xxiijtd daie, Will’m, Mr. Pecoke’s man, 
of the plague.” 


Nov, v die. 


xi die. 


in June 7 persons, in July 








PCLITICS AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


A Letter to Richard Cobden, M.P. on Free 
Trade and Slave Labour. By Tuomas 
HonckIn, M.D. 

Dr. Hopcxin has dedicated a considerable 

portion of his useful and active life to the cause 

of the slave, and he has watched with the pro- 
foundest interest the progress of the double 
experiment which England has adventured,—the 
abolition of the slave-trade, and the abolition 
of slavery. 

His object in this pamphlet is to set forth 
the reasons which, after careful inquiry, have 


of the Sabbath if it cannot be otherwise pro- 
cured. That the Sabbath-day may be kept 
holy, it is necessary, therefore, that some other 
days should be observed as holidays. What 
better than those appointed by the church? 
Accordingly, the conclusion of Mr, GRAPEL 
is, that it would be well for society to restore 
the strict observance of the church’s holydays. 


products which are obtained from overworked 
free labour—from the toil of women and chil- 
dren, not voluntary workers—and therefore 
practically as entirely slaves as the producers 
of cotton and sugar. We are bound to see, 
| before we buy a loaf at a shop, that it is not 
made at the cost of the health and lives of the 
baker’s boys, of which we have lately heard 
such fearful accounts. Nay, more, it is our, We quite agree with him as to the evil, but 
duty to ascertain that the baker has paid the, we question his remedy. What is the condi- 
miller for his flour, or at least intends to pay/tion of all countries in which the church’s 
for it. ‘There is no limit indeed to the inqui-| holydays are observed? Are they not less 


| sition we should be required to make into the | thnving than our own? But the truth is, that 


| ciple fairly; and if it will not bear such an uni- 


| grown sugar, it is equally our duty to exclude 


| why not? 
Chrystyane Cleve, of the newe agewe. | 


‘ple. 
compel those who live under the same laws to | 


led him to the conviction that the most rigid | 


application of the principles of Free Trade 
cannot require or sanction the admission or 
patronage of the produce of Slave Labour. 
Dr. HopGK1n’s argument is, that Free Trade, 
which is nothing more than the right of unre- 
stricted intercourse for the purpose of inter- 
change of the products of labour, cannot abro- 


gate the moral law which forbids us to parti- | 


cipate in the profits of crime. 

This is a very fair issue on which to put the 
question. But the decision is not so plain as 
it appears. Like all other general assertions, 
its truth must be tested by applying it to par- 
ticular cases, and if we find that it will not 


endure this test, we may be sure that the | Tuts is an eloquent and powerful appeal to the | 


principle itself is not sound. 


The principle asserted by Dr. Hopex1n, | holiday. 
as that which ought to regulate all our com- for health, recreation for happiness. 
mercial dealings, involves this further duty,— | work and no play ”—you know the proverb. 


| 


} 


| we a right, to ferret them out and inflict cur 
| own punishment. 
|not merely sins according to our particular 


all classes in England have set up a high 
standard of living—much higher than any 
other people, and to maintain that we are 
compelled to work so long and so hard. If 
we reduce the hours of labour, we must make 
up our minds to reduce also the expenses of 
existence—to have less costly furniture, smaller 
houses, inferior clothing, and coarser food. Is 
any class in England prepared to purchase 
holidays at this price? We trow not. But in 
truth we have lost the taste for holidays; we do 
not know how to enjoy the few we have. See 
how wearisome and kill-time are the looks of 
all the strollers in the streets and parks on 
Easter Monday or Christmas-day! They 
seem to think the day too long. They have 
no sports and pastimes, no dances and reyels, 
like other nations, to cheer the spirits and en- 
liven the hours. The ascetics have put a stop 
to all harmless recreations on the plea of en- 
couraging religion, whereas they have really 
encouraged only the dissipations that can be 
indulged in secret. We approve Mr. Gra- 
Pe’s end, but we fear he has mistaken the 
means, 


affairs of our neighbours, if we apply the prin- | 


versal application, we may be assured that it is | 
not a principle at all, but a fallacy. 
Again, if it is our duty to exclude slave- 


slave-grown cotton, coffee, and tobacco. Is 
Dr. HopGKtn prepared to do this? If not, 
We have no right to make a con- 
venience of our morality, and, upon principle, 
to exclude one product while we admit other 
products equally objectionable, only because it 
would be extremely inconvenient to us to carry 
our morality so far. We never could under- 
stand this sort of one-eyed virtue. 

How, then, do we reconcile a proposition 
apparently so indubitable, with these difficul- 
ties in its practical application? Thus :—that 
it is a fallacy: that our duty is not such as it 
is by that principle asserted to be. We are not 
bound to be inquisitors over our neighbours 
and those who have dealings with us. It is 
not our mission to make other people moral by 
any other process than persuasion and exam- 
Our duty with respect to others is to 





obey those laws; but for the sins which the law | MISCELLANEOUS. 


does not reach, it is neither our duty, nor have 





Sketch of the History of the House of Russell. 
By Davip Ross, of the Liverpool Chronicle. 
London: Orr and Co. 

ORIGINALLY published in a provincial news- 
paper, this sketch so pleased its readers, that 
the author has been induced to seek a wider 
public. It is, in fact, a sort of extended genea- 
logy. Brief biographies are given of each of 
the heads of the House of Russe, male and 
female, from the first Earl of Beprorp, en- 
nobled in 1538, to the present time. 

The name of RussEeuu is Norman, from the 
chateau of Rozel,in Normandy, the possession 
of their ancestry. ‘They came over soon after 
the Conquest, but were first raised to distinc- 
tion in the reign of Henry VIII. We glean 
| a few of the most curious and interesting anec- 
dotes collected in these pages. 

Francis, second Earl of Bedford, was sent 


If they are sins in fact, and 


notions, their punishment will assuredly follow, 
as a necessary consequence and by a law of 
nature,—we have no call to interfere. More 
especially is this the case in the intercourse of 
nations. One nation has no right to establish 
a standard of morality for another. But this 
we do if we say, ‘ We will not deal with you, 
because you practise slavery.” They answer, 
“Only fifteen years ago you did the same. 
That cannot be so unquestionably a crime in 
us as to require you to excommunicate us for 
it, seeing that it was so lately practised by 
yourselves, and maintained by your Church 
and your Parliament to be no sin.” 

We repeat that our duty is limited to this— 
to adhere strictly to what we deem to be right, | 
but not to impose our standard of morality | by Ex1zABeTH as her representative to the 
upon others, save by the influence of exhorta-| Court of Mary Queen of Scots, and he has 
tion and example. | left some interesting details of his reception. 
Among the rest is a narrative of 
RELIGIGN. THE BIRTH OF JAMES I. 

ate The Earls of Murray and Bothwell, and Secre- 
The Church’s Holydays, the only Safeguard | tary Maitland, came forward two miles out of Stir- 
against the Desecration of the Lord’s Day. | ling on the 14th, with one hundred horse, to do 

By WILLIAM GRA PEL, B. A. London, | him honour, and brought him to the castle, and so 

1848. Masters. | to the presence of the queen immediately, before he 
had arrayed himself, ‘‘ or even plucked off his 
boots.’’ Mary, as he entered the presence-chamber, 
was sitting by a bedside, attended by Huntley, 
Argyle, and many other earls and lords. ‘ She 
saluted,’’ says the chronicler of the day, ‘‘ my lord 
of Bedford with a kiss, whether he would or no; 





community to encourage less work and more 
Rest, says the author, is necessary 
‘All 


to inquire, before we buy any article, however | Everybody in England who lives by labour is | ang, after a little talk had with him, embraced all 
trifling, not only into the manner in which the over-worked. Sunday is the only holiday; |! the gents; after which we passed into the great 


vender procured it, but into the mode of its but then it is the custom in England to treat 
manufacture. The rule, if good for anything, Sunday more as a day of asceticism than of en- 
cannot be limited to the productions of Slave joyment. Still, as the over-tasked must have 
Labour; it must prevail equally with those | some relaxation, they will violate the sanctity 


chamber, where he had a banquet of sweetmeat, and 
so went from the castle’? On the 15th, being 


Sunday, they attended service in the parish church, 
and after dinner, about two or three o’clock, Bed- 
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ford and his attendants were sent for by the queen, 
and ‘‘ had a long talk with her, which being ended, 
the queen went into the nursery to see her bairn, 
which was brought openly in the presence for every 
man to see, by the Countess of Murray, governess 
to the prince; and my lord going away, was sent 
for again to the queen in the nursery, to see the 
young prince naked, and lawful for every gentleman 
to see.’’ After supper they went again to the court, 
‘“‘ where they saw the queen dance and her ladies, 
and so did divers Scottish gentlemen, and Mr. Carey 
and Mr. Hatton,’ (afterwards Sir Christopher.) 
At this interview the earl delivered his credentials, 
and informed the Scottish queen that his mistress 
had-appointed the Countess of Argyle to act as her 
proxy at the christening. On the following day, 
after supper, the earl delivered Elizabeth’s. present 
to the queen. It was a font of pure and massive 
gold, which weighed, according to Stowe, 333 
ounces, and was valued at 1,043/. 19s.; while a 
more homely Scottish chronicler of the day has re- 


corded that it was ‘‘ twa stane wecht.’’ Large as it | 


was, however, Elizabeth entertained apprehensions 
that it would be too small to contain the person of 
the infant prince ; and she had given Bedford in- 
structions, among graver matters, ‘‘ to say, plea- 
santly, that it was made as soon as she heard of the 
prince’s birth, and then ’twas big enough for him ; 


but now he, being grown, is too big for it; there- | 


fore it may be better used for the next child, pro- 
vided it be christened before it outgrows the font.”’ 


This is a sketch from the memoirs of her 
daughter, ANNE CLirFrorD, Countess of Pem- 
broke, of the 


CHARACTER OF MARGARET, COUNTESS OF 
CUMBERLAND. 

The blessed and religious lady, Margaret Russell, 
was born about the 6th July, 1560, in her father’s 
house at Exeter, which house was once a nunnery; 
and by reason that her mother, Margaret, Countess 
of Bedford, died of the small-pox in Woburn House, 
when she was but a year old, she, the then little 
lady Margaret Russell, was by her father sent to 
her mother’s sister, Mrs. Alice Elmers, of Lilford, 
in Northamptonshire, to be bred up there some 
seven years; and from there, when about eight 


years old, she was brought home, to live in her | 


father’s house, under the government of her mother- 
in-law, till she came to be married. 
ried to George Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland, 
the 24th June, in 1577, in St. Mary Overy’s church, 
in Southwark, she being then near seventeen years 
old, and he near nineteen; his sister, the lady 
Frances Clifford, being married to Philip, Lord 


Wharton, at the same time and place: it beirg so | 
great a marriage that Queen Elizabeth honoured it | 


with her presence. A little after her marriage she 
went with her husband down into the north, to 


Skipton Castle, in Craven, to live there with him, | 


and his mother and their friends, for the most part 
of eight years. This Margaret Russell was endowed 
with many perfections of mind and body. She was 
naturally of a high spirit, though she tempered it 
well by grace; having a very well-favoured face, 
with sweet and quick grey eyes, and of a comely 
personage. She was of a graceful behaviour, which 
she increased the more by her being civil and cour- 
teous to all ranks of people. She had a discerning 
spirit, both into the disposition of human creatures 
and natural causes, and into the affairs of the world. 
She.had a great, sharp, natural wit, so as there 
were few worthy sciences, but she had some insight 
into them ; for though she had no language but her 
own; yet were there few books of worth translated 


into English but she read them; whereby that ex- | 
cellent.mind of hers was much enriched, which even | 
by nature was endowed with the seeds of the four | 
moral virtues— prudence, justice, fortitude, and | 
She was a lover of the study and | 


temperance. 
practice of alchemy (chemistry), by which she found 
out. excellent medicines, that did much: good to 
many. She delighted in distilling of waters and 
other chemical extractions, for she had some know- 
ledge m most kind of minerals, herbs, flowers, and 
plants. And certainly the infusion whicl: she had 


She was mar- | 


from above, of many excellent knowledges and 
| virtues, both divine and human, did bridle and keep 
under that great spirit of hers, and caused her to 
| have the sweet peace of the heavenly and quiet 
mind in the midst of all her griefs and troubles, 
| which were many. She was dearly beloved by 
| those of her friends and acquaintance that had ex- 
| cellent wits, and were worthy and good; so as 
| towards her latter end she would often say that the 
| kindness of her friends towards her had been one of 
| the most comfortable parts of her life, and particu- 
| larly of her husband’s two sisters. She was also 
very happy in the dear love and affection of her 
eldest and excellent sister, Anne Russell, Countess 
of Warwick (who being almost thirteen years older 
than herself, was a kind of a mother to her), as 
well as in that of their middle sister, Countess of 
Bath; for these three sisters in those times were 
the most remarkable ladies for their greatness and 
goodness of any three sisters in the kingdom. 


Her daughter, the writer of this eloquent 
description, has thus pictured herself :— 


ANNE CLIFFCRD, COUNTESS OF DORSET, BY 
HERSELF. 





‘¢ T was,’’ says she, ‘‘ very happy in my first 
| constitution, both in mind and body—both for in- 
ternal and external endowments; for never was 
there a child more equally resembling both father 
| and mother than myself. The colour of mine eyes 
was black, like my father’s, and the form and 
aspect of them was quick and lively like my mo- 
| ther’s. The hair of my head was brown, and very 
| thick, and so long that it reached to the calf of my 
| legs when I stood upright: with a peak of hair on 
| my forehead, and a dimple on my chin. Like my 
| father, full cheeks; and round face, like my mo- 
| ther ; and an exquisite shape of body resembling 
| my father. But now time and age have long since 
| ended all those beauties, which are to be compared 
to the grass of the field. For now, when I caused 
these memorables of myself to be written, I have 
passed the sixty-third year of my age. And, 
though I say it, the perfections of my mind were 
much above those of my body: I had a strong and 
copious memory, a sound judgment, and a dis- 
cerning spirit; and so much of a strong imagina- 
tion in me, as that many times even my dreams 
and apprehensions beforehand proved to be true; 
so that old Mr. John Denham, a great astronomer 
| that sometimes lived in my father’s house, would 
often say, that I had much in me in nature to shew 
that the sweet influences of the Pleiades and the 
bands of Orion, mentioned in Job, were powerful 
both at my conception and nativity !”’ 





| 
| 


From these extracts the reader will be en- 
abled to form an opinion of the sort of enter- 
| tainment provided for him in this very accept- 
able publication. 





Some Account of the Foundationof Eton College, 
and of the Past and Present’Condition of the 
School. By E. S. Creasy, M.A. Professor of 
History at the University of London. London, 
1848. Longman and Co. 

|THE purpose of this little treatise is to give some 

| elementary account of the origin, progress, and pre- 

sent condition of the principal public school in 
England. Mr. Creasy has narrated these very 
faithfully, and he has added in an appendix the sets 
of examination papers recently used at the school. 
To old Etonians it will be welcome for its reminis- 
| cences ; to those who are or who are about to become 
Etonians it will be acceptable for its information. 





Life in a Convent. By Samue. PuIuips 
Day. London. Hall and Co. 

Ir seems that Mr. Day was formerly a monk 

of the Order of the Presentation, and having 

thrown off the cowl after a long struggle be- 
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' moral, and religious despotism of the monastic 

system, which nips all the natural energies and 
affections. He asserts that its tendency is not 

to foster but to disturb and destroy true piety ; 
, that, however alluring to the imagination of the 
| enthusiast, it is found, after a little experience, 
| to be intolerably tedious and hateful. This is 
| bad enough when it is a voluntary act; but it 
'is terrible when, as is often the case, it is com- 
| pelled, not, of course, by actual force or com- 
| mand, but by entreaties which are equivalent 
| to it. 

But this little book is rather a declamation 
than a narrative. The author does not describe 
what he did and felt so much as extract from 
others what they have said of the evils of soli- 
tude. It is a sort of sermon against monkery, and 
certainly does not justify the encomiums of the 
Rev. Mr. FLercuer. The best portions are 
those borrowed from other writers, and among 
them a poem by GerALp GriFFin, author of 
“ The Collegians,” who was tempted to entera 
monastery, but bitterly repented it, and who has 
left these lines painfully expressive of his 
feelings :— 

I AM-ALONE! I AM ALONE! 
My soul is sick and alone, 
No social ties its love entwine ; 
A heart upon a desert thrown, 
Beats not in solitude like mine: 

For though the pleasant sunlight shine, 
It showed no form that I may own, 
And closed to me is friendship’s shrine,— 

I am alone !—I am alone! 
It is no joy for me, 
To mark the fond and eager meeting 
Of friends whom absence pined, and see 
The love-lit eyes speak out their greeting ; 
For then a stilly voice repeating, 
What oft hath woke its deepest moan, 
Startles my heart and stays its beating,— 
I am alone !—I am alone! 
Why hath my soul been given 
A zeal to soar at higher things 
Than quiet rest ?—to seek a heaven, 
And fall with scathed heart and wings ? 
Have I been blest? the sea-wave sings 
’Tween me and all that was mine own; 
I’ve found the joy ambition brings, 
And walk alone !—and walk alone! 


I have a heart :—I’d live 
And die for him whose worth I knew, 
But could not clasp his hand and give 
My full heart forth as talkers do; 
And they who loved me—the kind few 
Believed me changed in heart and tone, 
And left me, while it burned as true, 
To live alone !—to live alone ! 


And such shall be my day 
Of life, unfriended, cold, and dead, 
My hope shall slowly wear away, 
As all my young affections fled ; 
No kindred hand shall grace my head 
When life’s last flickering light is gone ; 
But I shall find a silent bed, 
And die alone !—and die alone ! 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


| The Natural History of the Human Species. 
| By Lieut.-Col. C. Hamittron Smita. 
Edinburgh, 1848. Lizars. 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
THESE are the 
REMAINS OF ABNORMAL TRIBES. 


From the occasional destruction of whole tribes 
and races, which is sometimes. caused, even in 
| modern ages, by the sword, by contagious diseases, 
| or by new modes of life, and the introduction of 
vices before unknown, it is evident that numerous 
| populations of the human family have disappeared 
| without leaving a record of their ancient existence. 





tween inclination and duty, he employs himself! We may instance savages in the British Islands, who 


now in exposing to public reprobation the 
secrets of the cell. In this volume he preaches 
against with great power the intellectual, 





| had flint knives, a kind of earthen pottery, and 
dwelt in caves. They were contemporaneous with 
hyzenas and lost species, for their bones are found 
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in the same deposits ; consequently, they are older 
than the Cynete, who preceded the other Celtic 
colonies in this island. Continental Europe af- 
fords instances of several more whose history is a 
blank, although there remain scattered families, with 





peculiar marks of distinction, in evidence of the | 


anterior existence of communities of the same kind. 
Some, still extant, seem to have been objects of 
slander and persecution, under several successive 


social systems, denied the rights of common hu- | 


manity, without a comprehensible cause, and even 
in defiance of the kindness which Christian pastors 
evinced for them. Others are still said to be un- 
tractable, notwithstanding the government endea- 
vours to make them adopt the manners and duties 
of civilized life. The caves, with human bones, in 
Quercy, already mentioned, belong to this class. 
Such are the Cagots of the south-east of France, by 


some asserted to derive their name from a contrac- | 


tion of Can-goth, because they are a residue of the 
Goths, who, being anciently Arians, were held in 


detestation by their neighbours; they were stigma- | 


tised as lepers, and refused entrance into church by 


the common doors, &c. This people, either an an- | 
cient residue, or latterly forced to a vagrant life, | 


extended, under many different names, to Guienne, 
Bearn, Bretagne, and la Rochelle, being £°™¢times 
confounded with gypsies, although they were known 


before the arrival of the latter, and even enjoined | 


not to appear abroad without the mark of a goat’s 
foot sewed upon the outer garment. King Louis 
XVI. first ameliorated their condition, and the 
French revolution finally swept away all the re- 
maining legal disabilities.* In the forests of ancient 
Dauphiny, there exist also relics of another popu- 
lation, unrecorded in history, but commonly ascribed 
to a Saracen or Moorish origin, stragglers of those 
who invaded France in the seventh and eighth 
century, and were unable to escape. There were 
Caucones in the Peloponessus, Conconi (drinkers 
of horse-blood), and Cheretani, in the. Eastern 
Pyrenees; but they and the Almogavaries have 
been absorbed. The Chuvash, still found scattered 
in the provinces of Kasan, Sembirsk, and Oren- 
burg, in Russia, are a still more obscure race of men. 
They seem to be the remnant of a semi-brute popu- 


lation, which was scattered on the arrival of the | 
In mental capacity, | 
the Chuvashes are reported to be inferior even to | 


more intellectual Caucasians. 


the Ostiaks and Samoyedes. They live without 
taking the slightest notice of the world around them, 
in a condition little elevated above the Orang 
Outang, While increase and activity is every where 
witnessed in their vicinity, they alone remain sta- 
tionary ; industry and civilisation excites in them 
no desires, no wish to be partakers of prosperity ; 
none ever shew inclinations to barter, or to be sti- 
mulated by g 
or of personal happiness, still less to learn any trade. 


Their countenances are stupid, their habits incurably | ' 
~ | decline the use of horses, others abhor the plough | 


lazy, and their religion, for they have a worship, 
the. most degrading idolatry. Their language is 


barbarously imperfect, and their manners and cus- | 


toms are still more revolting. The Assassins, 
Ansarie, Batenians, Dozzim, Laks, and Yezeedis of 
South Western Asia, still persecuted, but not wholly 
exterminated, are tribes of primeval origin variously 
mixed. The Gypsies, Zingari, Sinde, may be of 
the same stock as the Tachinganes at the mouth of 
the Indus, who are themselves a tribe of mixed 
oriental Negroes and Caucasians, and are likewise 
connected with the Gungas or Indian Gypsies, and 
Laubes of Africa, who may all be instaneed as ex- 
amples of the development of human beauty, when- 
ever the typical races are crossed; for, while this 
result is impressed on the whole of the Asiatic stems, 
the Laubesy dwelling in the Jaloff country, in 
Western Africa, though of the Zingara race, are re- 
markably ugly and diminutive, probably because 
they are unmixed even with the Negro tribes around 
them. In one characteristic they all unite, namely, 
to be, by predilection, wanderers without a home; 
not graziers nor cattle-dealers, but tinkers and pil- 
ferers. Another outcast race, in central Africa, are 


* There are recent accounts of this people, written by 
Baron’ Ramon, as well as ancient notices by Ochenartus, 
Bel Forest, and Paul Merula. 


Vasconia notitia. 





ain to increase the means of comfort | 


the Cumbrie Blacks, whose origin is still less known. 
Though they are considered to be genuine Negroes, 
| they are not permitted to have a national existence, 
but are treated as slaves by all the other tribes in 
Yaouri and Engarski. This fact is sufficient to 
prove them of a distinct origin, and their present 
character to be superinduced by the lust and law- 
lessness of conquest and oppression. The Guanches, 
perhaps identical with the ancient inhabitants of 
Fernando Po, both sallow nations; the first latterly, 
the second not yet extinct, appear on the skirts of 
Africa, as remnants of a race of tenants of the soil, 
before the expansion of the Negroes. The cannibal 
Ompizee of Madagascar, copper coloured savages, 
who fed upon each other till they are nearly or per- 
haps now entirely destroyed, may have belonged to 
the same stock, for they have no national affinities 
with any other people of the island. We may men- 
tion here the Benderwars, a Joand tribe on the 
Nerbudda, who devour their aged and sick in honour 
of Kali; the Ogres or Gholes of Rajahstan, known 
by the name of Rakshassas, Pisachas, or Bhutas, 


are still not entirely extinct. Other tribes there 
are, equally aberrant, almost as degraded in mind 


Aghori, Mardikohrs, &c. feeders humé arr } 
Aghori, Mé s, &c. feeders on human carrion, | |. , mere 
. . ; “wig | mixed white races with Negroes, both of French and 
whose habits are already mentioned by Ctesias, and | ; Pa 


| their existence, or by an apathy of character which | 


no force of example or change of circumstances 
| seems to affect ; such are the Samang Dwarfs of the 
| Malayan mountains, and the black Inagata of the 
is'and of Lasso, whose stature seldom exceeds four 
| feet eight inches. It will be an interesting object 
| of consideration for anatomists, who may be placed 
in favourable conditions for observation, to examine 
the brain of children belonging to these races in the 
foetus, and particularly after birth, as it may be ex- 
| pected to display a still more imperfect state than 
| that of a Negro infant. 









| Captain Smrru has come to the conclusion 


that the form and capacity of brain determine 


the intellectual characters of the various races. 
| He says— 

3ut there are tribes, such as we have already 
named, who are not to be taught by example, or by 
the advantageous results of undertaking certain 
things that their inclinations reject. The Jews pro- 
bably never were a truly agricultural people, work- 
|ing with their own hands. The Veneti, Heneti, 
Gwyniad, or Vente, were always the real commer- 
cial pedlars of antiquity. The Armenians 
nationally merchants, from London to Bokhara. 
Neither were ever warriors: they traded solely ; 
and the last-mentioned continue to act on the same 
principle. They lived under the shield of the 
strongest warlike people that would protect them ; 
the first, under Etruscans, Gauls, and Romans, till 
the fall of the Western Empire; and the second 
under still existing governments. Some nations 








or a sea-life. 
These predilections must therefore depend 
fications of the brain. That the volume of brain 
in relation to the intellectual faculties, is clearly 
proved by Dr. Morton’s researches, who, having 


The Gypsies are always tinkers. 


s 


filled, for this purpose, the cerebral chamber of | 


skulls belonging to numerous specimens of the 
Caucasian, Mongolian, Malay, American, and Ethi- 
opian (Negro) stock, with seeds of white pepper, 
found the first the most capacious, and the Ethio- 
pian the smallest ; though there may be some doubt 
whether the Negro crania that served for his ex- 
periment were not, in part at least, derived from 
slaves of the Southern States of North America, 
who, being descended from mixed African tribes, 
and much more educated, have larger heads than 
new negroes from the coast. We have personally 
witnessed the issue of military chacos (caps) to the 
2nd West India regiment, at the time when all the 
rank and file were bought out of slave-ships, and 
the sergeants alone being in part white, men of 
colour, negroes of North America, or born Creoles, 
and it was observed that scarcely any fitted the 
heads of the privates excepting the two smallest 
sizes ; in many cases robust men, of the standard 
height, required padding an inch and a half in 


are | 





thickness. to fit their caps; while those of the non- 
commissioned officers were adjusted without any 
additional aid. Though, on one hand, it is here 
stated that the negroes from the coast of Africa 
were, in all probability, still less favoured than the 
measurements of Dr. Morton proved, it is, on the 
other, equally true that the progress of develop- 
ment and the elevation of the forehead in the 
mixed offspring between the woolly-haired and 
white races is often effaced in a second generation. 
It is so always much sooner than the apparently 
insignificant characters of the colour of the skin, 
and the crispness of the hair, which is never totally 
obliterated till after the fourth generation, when 
the African character may be deemed absorbed. 


It is a prevalent opinion that ideas of beauty 
vary in different countries. Captain Sm1TH 
denies this, asserting that there is a general 
agreement as to what constitutes female 
beauty. He says— 


In gracefulness of proportion, the American 


British, and still more, of Spanish origin, yield to 
none in any part of the world ; and it is a mistaken 


F : te | notion to believe in the assertion that. the standard 
| and form, but caused by the wretched conditions of | 2 : 


contour of beauty and form differs materially in any 
country. Fashion may have the influence of set- 
ting up certain deformities for perfections, both at 
Pekin and at Paris, but they are invariably apolo- 
gies which national pride offers for its own defects. 
The youthful beauty of Canton would be handsome 
in London; and the Tahtar nations, in the days of 
their conquering career, married the daughters of 
semi-Caucasian nomad princes, or notoriously se- 
lected for their chiefs the same class of European 
or Caucasian forms as they still purchase from Cir- 
cassia and Persia, Affghanistan, Cashmere, and 
India. Luddee, the young wife of Abba Thule, 
chief of the Pelew Islands, was handsome on the 
Caucasian model; so are all the beauties of Malay 
or other blood in the South Sea Islands—the most 
admired young females among the Arookas and the 
Caribs. The Chippeways likewise have many 
beauties, and so was Harriet, the belle of Lorette 
Sauvage, a Huron village near Quebec. In all 


these cases, both Europeans and natives agreed. 


He combats, also, the prevalent belief that 
the moderns have degenerated in size and 
strength from their progenitors :— 

As yet, no great stress can be laid on results 
obtained from an imperfect instrument, partial in- 
quiries, and questionable nationalities ; still enough 
is determined to reject an opinion, often prevalent, 


| that the moderns are degenerate when compared 


| 


on modi- | 


with their ancestors. The conclusion is further 
controverted by an experiment made at Goodrich 
Court, where the splendid collection of ancient ar- 
mour is classified, with rigorous attention both to 
date and nation, by Sir Samuel R. Meyrick, the 
enlightened and munificent possessor. Two gen- 
tlemen, one of middle stature, with ample chest and 
shoulders, and the other somewhat taller, but of 
more slender structure, endeavoured to find armour 
sufficiently large to fit either one or the other, and 


| failed, in a collection where, we believe, they had 


| a choice of upwards of sixty complete suits of plate, 
| all defensive armour, which nevertheless had been 


worn, in preceding centuries, by chivalry, and per- 


| sons of distinction, in England, France, Germany, 


and Italy. Hence King John, Petit Jean de 
Saintré, the Constable of Bourbon, the Prince of 


| Condé (‘‘ ce petit homme tant joli’”’), and Nicolo 


Piccinino, were not the only valiant men of small 
proportions in the feudal ages. At the present 
period, the British upper classes are probably of 
higher statue than the aristocracy of any other 
civilised people ; but taken nationally, the Prussian, 
and all the fair-haired natives of the north-west of 
Europe, are of greatest height, since the standard 
size for the military service is above that of any 
other people in Europe. Northern Chinese, or 
Highland Tahtars, we have been informed by a ge- 
neral officer who served in the late war, were found 
to be fully equal in stature and bulk to our stoutest 
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grenadiers; but we have since learned, from an- 


other officer, that when these men appeared on the | 


field they were found to be Miao-tze—that is, a peo- 
ple of Caucasian or Caucaso-Malay origin. 


These extracts will suffice to shew the cha- 


racter of a volume which should be placed | 
among the orders of the Book-club and the | 


Literary and Mechanics’ Institutions. 








TJOCURNAL OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 





Poems. By James Russert Lowext. Second 
series. Cambridge, 1848. George Nichols.* 
TxeE neutral-tinted covers wherein our New Eng- 
land friends are in the habit of enclosing their 


poetry, always excite a pleasing expectancy when | 


they greet our sight among the green, scarlet, and 
dingy contents of our book-table. They suggest, 
at a glance, a dainty treat. We are confident that 


some quaint expression, fanciful image, or sweet | 


versification awaits our enjoyment. The clear and 


inviting page seems to whisper, at least, a pure | 


message, and we invariably place the promising 
volume aside for the more ‘‘ breathing time of day.”’ 
The superior refinement which these emanations of 
northern genius indicate, both in their outward | 
guise and intrinsic spirit, is quite characteristic. 
Boston and its vicinity is the region of culture, and 
of that mental attrition which results in polish. A 


nicety of execution, a carefulness of arrangement, | 


and a very decided moral aim and tone are de- 
manded by the social requisitions of that section of 
the land. 
disappointed by the acknowledged poets of New 
England. On the other hand, they are deficient, to 
our thinking, in naturalness and spontaneity. Art 
predominates in their verse. There is more of in- 
tellectual force than of poetic emotion; and the 
play of fancy shews itself rather in ingenuity of 
expression than warmth of imagery. Their poetry, | 
instead of being the uncontrollable utterance of an 
o’ermastering sentiment—the lyric gush of feeling, 


—appears to be calmly and thoughtfully elaborated. | 
We cannot but | Upon the peril’s desperate peak his heart stood up 


An over-consciousness is evident. 


think, as we read, of mosaic-workers—who first | 


collect fragments of gems, and then patiently adapt 
them to each other—making a very tasteful and | 
brilliant picture, the tints of which, however, do 
not flow into each other like those of the iris on a 
dove’s neck, but rather exhibit outlines which often | 
betray the fact that they are patchwork after all, | 


though very beautifully designed, and combined | 


with excellent judgment. Now, we confess a par- 
tiality for oneness, both of inspiration and effect. 
We are more stirred by unity than variety. It isa 


great principle of art, and its existence appears to | 


us to mark precisely the difference between genius 


and talent—the one being a spontaneous and com- | 
plete utterance, the other ingeniously combined ex. | 


pression. 

Mr. Lowe tt, in whose elegant volume we find 
confirmation of these views, has the liveliest poetic 
sympathies, and has studied the art of versification 
with taste and care. Several of the pieces in the 
volume before us are delightful in their way. 
When confining himself to simple narration, we 
think him most successful. As an evidence, take 
the following :— 


AN INCIDENT OF THE FIRE AT HAMBURG. 
The tower of old St. Nicholas soared upwards to the 
skies, 
Like some huge piece of Nature’s make, the growth 
of centuries ; 


And in such qualities we are seldom | 


It seemed a wondrous freak of chance, so perfect, yet 


| beautiful little poem, and atones, by its nature and 


so rough, : feeling, for a thousand offences against the dignity 
|A whim of Nature crystallized slowly in granite | of the muse :— 
tough ; 


| The thick spires yearned towards the sky in quaint, 
harmonious lines, 

And in broad sunlight basked and slept, like a grove 
of blasted piues. 

Never did rock or stream or tree lay claim with better 


right 


| To all the adorning sympathies of shadow and of 


light ; 
| And, in that forest petrified, as forester there dwells 


| Stout Herman, the old sacristan, sole lord of all its | 


bells. 


| Surge leaping after surge, the fire roared onward re 
| as blood, 
Till half of Hamburg lay engulfed beneath the eddyiag 
flood ; 
For miles away, the fiery spray poured down its deadly 


rain, 
| And back and forth the billows sucked, and paused, 
and burst again. 


From square to square with tiger leaps, rushed on the 
lustful fire, 

The air to leeward shuddered with the gasps of its 
desire ; 

And church and palace, which even now stood whelmed 
but to the knee, 

Lift their black roofs like breakers lone amid the 
whirling sea. 

Up in his tower old Herman sat and watched with 

quiet look ; 

| His soul had trusted God too long to be at last for- 





| 
| 


TO THE DANDELION, 


Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way, 
ringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 
| First pledge of blithesome May, 
| Which children pluck, and, full of pride, uphold, 
| High-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that they 
An Eldorado in the grass have found, 
Which not the rich earth’s ample round 
May match in wealth,—thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 


Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 


a Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 


| Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
| Of age, to rob the lover’s heart of ease ; 
’T is the spring’s largess, which she scatters now 
| To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 
To take it at God’s value, but pass by 
The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 


Thou art my trophies and mine Italy ; 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime ; 
The eyes thou givest me 
Are. in the heart, and heed not space or time ; 
Not in mid June the golden-cuirassed bee 
Feels a more summer-like, warm ravishment 
In the white lily’s breezy tint, 
His conquered Sybaris, than I, when first 


| 
| 
| From the dark green thy yellow circles burst. 
| 


Then think I of deep shadows on the grass,— 
| Of meadows were in sun the cattle graze, 
Where, as the breezes pass, 


sook ; i 
He could not fear, for surely God a pathway would | bag men Soren ne! a 
unfold iten i i ; 
Through this red sea for faithful hearts, as once he | Or bay Sa irony Ne date through 
did of old. [ : | Some woodland gap,—and of a sky above, 
But waepe A can he cross himself, or on his good} Where one white cloud like a stray lamb doth move. 
saint call, | 


Before the sacrilegious flood o’erleaped the church- 
yard wall; 
And, ere a pater half was said, ’mid smoke and 
crackling glare, 
| His island tower scarce juts its head above the wide 
despair. 


sublime ; 
His first thought was for God above, his next was for 
his chime ; 


| 
{ 
| 


‘¢ Sing now and make your voices heard in hymns of 
| When thou, for all thy gold, so common art! 


praise,’’ cried he, 


| ‘* As did the Israelites of old, safe walking through 


the sea! 


‘* Through this red sea our God hath made the path- 
way safe to shore ; 


Our promised land stands full in sight ; shout now as 


| ne’er before !’’ 

| And as the tower came crushing down, the bells, in 
clear accord, 

| Pealed forth the grand old German hymn—“ All good 


souls, praise the Lord !’’ 


|‘ Remembered Music,” remind us too strongly of 
TENNYSON, of whom Mr. LowE Lt seems often an 
unconscious imitator. The lines ‘‘On a Portrait 
by Dante,”’ are inferior in pith and harmony to the 
admirable Lines on a Bust of Dante by the young 
Bostonian who so ably translated the first ten books 
of the Inferno, to which the verses are appended. 
We doubt whether the first development of a young 
poet is much facilitated by the habitual reading of 
favourite authors. In these poems we are struck 


with the superiority of the effusions which appear | 
| to have been suggested by some local incident, to | 


| those which are obviously modelled upon the old 
English or modern metaphysical bards. Imitation, 


“To the Past,’ ‘The Royal Pedigree,’’ and | 


You could not deem its crowding spires a work of whether conscious or unconscious, leads to a cer- 


My childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked with 
thee ; 
The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song, 
Who, from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly ail day long, 
And I, secure in childish piety, 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from heaven, which he did bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted ears, 
When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 


How like a prodigal doth Nature seem, 


Thou teachest me to deem 
More sacredly of every human beart, 
Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret shew, 
Did we but pay the love we owe, 
And with a child’s undoubtiog wisdom look 
On a!l these living pages of God’s book. 


The school of which Mr. LoweLt may be con- 
sidered a representative, seems to us to sacrifice the 
earnestness and absolute truth of poetry by too 
diffusive a scope. The affections as they really 
exist in the human heart, are individual, and espe- 
cially so in‘the”poetic nature, which is distinguished 
by a more select as well as a more genial sympathy. 
We are conservative enough to believe in some of 
the old, unostentatious, nestling emotions of which 
people were not ashamed in the olden times; and 
| observation has made us extremely sceptical in re- 

gard to modern philanthropy. We doubt not that 
Mr. Lowe tz is sincere in his zeal for the welfare 
| of mankind in general, and the African race in par- 
ticular ; but in a spirit 'of the most friendly warn- 
ing, we beg him not to yield a single inch to the 
encroachments of cant! Another trait which, in 
| our view, derogates from the highest influence of 
| poetry, is personality. It is very true that all good 
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human art, 
They seemed to struggle lightward from a sturdy living | 
heart. | 
Not Nature’s self more freely speaks in crystal or in | 
oak, } 
Than, through the pious builder’s hand, in that grey 
pile she spoke ; 
And = from acorn springs the oak, so, freely and 
one, 
Sprang from his heart this hymn to God, sung in obe- 
dient stone. 
* From the Literary World. 





tain involution of language which has an artificial, | poetry must be written from experience, but this 


and therefore injurious effect. Such phrases as 
‘*the slender clarion of the unseen midge,’’ and 
‘*the frothy gnashed tusks of some ship-crunching 
| bay ”’—are altogether too far-fetched and extrava- 
| gant ; and entirely unworthy of one who can ex- 

press himself with manly simplicity. We are not 
in a fault-finding mood with Mr. LowE 1 ; we are 
only a little provoked that a poet, with so much of 
| the genuine mens divinior, should ever suffer him- 
| self to fall into affectation. 


| experience should appear in results and not asa 
| process. We cannot reconcile the publication of a 
man’s domestic history with true delicacy and self- 
respect. The bard may write of Love to his heart’s 
content, and should do so; it is his duty and his 
inspiration—but the public should never be in- 
| formed in detail, by the muse, of births, marriages, 
and deaths. 

We have found so much to charm us in this little 





The following is a | volume, that we could not pass it by with a general 
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word of commendation ; but have felt impelled to 
make a few suggestions to a writer who has too 
real a sense of beauty, and too independent a spirit, 
to be satisfied with indiscriminate praise. There is 
more terseness, clearness, and point in these than 
the author’s previous verses. Mere fantasy is less 
predominant ; there is more reflection and a greater 
directness of language and ideas. We have room 
for only one more extract, which will give the 
reader a very good notion of Mr. Lowe1u’s best 
style :— 
THE CAPTIVE. 
It was past the hour of trysting, 
But she lingered for him still ; 
Like a child, the eager streamlet 
Leaped and laughed adown the hill, 
Happy to be free at twilight 
From its toiling at the mill. 


Then the great moon on a sudden, 
Ominous, and red as blood, 
Startling as a new creation, 
O’er the eastern hill-top stood, 
Casting deep and deeper shadows 
Through the mystery of the wood. 


Dread closed huge and vague about ker, 
And her thoughts turned fearfully 

To her heart, if there some shelter 
From the silence there might be, 

Like bare cedars leaning behind 
From the blighting of the sea. 


Yet he came not, and the stillness 
Dampened round her like a tomb ; 

She could feel cold eyes of spirits 
Looking on her through the gloom, 

She could hear the groping footsteps 
Of some blind, gigantic doom. 


Suddenly the silence wavered 
Like a light mist in the wind, 

For a voice broke gently through it, 
Felt like sunshine by the blind, 
And the dread, like mist in sunshine, 

Furled serenely from her mind. 


**Once my love, my love for ever,— 

Flesh or spirit, still the same ; 
If I missed the hour of trysting, 

Do not think my faith to blame, 
I, alas, was made a captive, 

As from Holy Land I came. 


**On a green spot in the desert, 
Gleaming like an emerald star, 
Where a palm-tree in lone silence, 

Yearning for its mate afar, 
Droops above a silver runnel, 
Slender as a scymitar,— 


“‘ There thou ‘It figd the humble postern 
To the castle of my foe ; 

If thy love burn clear and faithful, 
Strike the gateway, green and low, 

Ask to enter and the warder 
Surely will not say thee no.”’ 


Slept again the aspen silence, 
But her loneliness was o’er ; 

Round her heart a motherly patience 
Wrapt its arms for evermore ; 

From her soul ebbed back the sorrow, 
Leaving smooth the golden shore. 


Donned she now the pilgrim scallop, 
Took the pilgrim staff in hand ; 





Then she heard a voice come onward 
Singing with a rapture new, 

As Eve heard the songs in Eden, 
Dropping earthward with the dew ; 

Well she knew the happy singer, 
Well the happy song she knew. 


Forward leaped she o’er the threshold, 
Eager as a glancing surf; 

Fell from her the spirit’s languor, 

Fell from her the body’s scurf :— 

’Neath the palm next day some Arabs 

Found a corpse upon the turf. 





DECORATIVE ART. 


The Laws of Harmonious Colouring adapted to 





Interior Decorations, with Observations on 
the Practice of House Painting. By D. R.| 
Hay. Sixth Edition. Blackwood, Edin- | 
burgh. 
Ir has been our desire to make the subject of | 
Decorative Art a prominent and distinctive | 
feature of THe Critic. The subject is of | 
growing interest, and as yet it has no decided | 
organ among the journals. It was in the hope | 
at once of advancing the study of it, and dif- 
fusing a taste for it, that we proposed the 
establishment of the Decorative Art Union. 
The proposition was warmly welcomed, and a 
numerous body of subscribers entered their 
names; but when it was proceeding vigorously 
and on the eve of successful accomplishment, 
there came the great convulsions in Europe, 
and such was the diversion of thought pro- 
duced by the absorbing interest of political 
events, that the Decorative Art Union, in com- 
mon with all other societies not political, re- 
ceived a sudden check, and ceased to attract | 
attention. Of necessity there has been a sus- 
pension of its proceedings, but, we trust, 
merely a temporary one, until a more favour- | 
able season, when the first astonishment at the 
sudden demolition of thrones and dissolution 
of empires having passed away, men’s thoughts 
will resume their ordinary channel, and art 
will share with politics the regards of the 
public. 
The volume before us is an evidence of the | 
great progress which has been made of late years 
in the taste for decorative art. ‘The quaker-like 
plainness which was the fashion with our fathers | 
has given place to glow of colour and grace of 








of uniformity; we are requiring that every 
article of furniture shall be a work of art, and 
please the eye while it serves the purposes of 
utility. True, that as yet the public taste is 
uncertain and crude. Opinions are conflicting 
as to the propriety of rich colours in a draw- 
ing-room, and diversity of form and hue in 
its furniture. We are not all agreed that 
“ variety is charming,” and still we hear the} 
terms “ gaudy,” “theatrical,” “ inconsistent,” 





Like a cloud-shade, flitting eastward, 
Wandered she o’er sea and land; 
Her soft footsteps in the desert 
Fell like cool rain on the sand. 


Soon beneath the palm-tree’s shadow, 
Knelt she at the postern low; 

And thereat she knocketh gently, 
Fearing much the warder’s no; 

All her heart stood still and listened, 
As the door swung backward slow. 


There she saw no surly warder 
With an eye like bolt and bar; 
Through her soul a sense of music 
Throbbed—and, like a guardian Lar, 
On the thresho!d stood an angel, 
Bright and silent as a star, 


Fairest seemed he of God’s seraphs, 
And her spirit, lily-wise, 

Blossomed when he turned upon her 
The deep welcome of his eyes, 

Sending upward to that sunlight 


applied to the painted ceilings, and gay walls, 
and rich hangings with which the most ad- 
vanced of our decorators love to adorn the 
houses committed to them. But experience 
of the actual pleasure derived from them, the 
sense of satisfaction felt after the first impres- 
sion of novelty has passed away, speedily de- 
stroys the prejudice of habit and early associa- 
tions. The innovations of the modern modes 
of decoration, which are, in fact, but revivals 
of that which our ancestors loved, are fast 
obtaining the ascendancy, and few buildings, 
whether public or private, are now erected or 
renovated of which colour does not form a 
feature. 

To Mr. Hay belongs the merit of having | 


his countrymen to decoration as an art. He 





All its due for sacrifice. 


papers to be used in the various rooms of a 





of their ancestors in this respect. 
thus describes the present condition of 


dwelling. The choice of colours was little 
more than a freak of fancy, until he shewed 
why one should be preferred to another. He 
says truly, that “in the decoration of our 
dwellings, in the colours of our dress, in 
the arrangement of our flower-gardens, and, 
indeed, in almost every case where colours are 
brought together in the ordinary requirements 
of life, fashion, more than scientific knowledge, 
seems, in a great degree, to regulate our pro- 
ceedings. But the caprices of fashion are 
guided by no rules whatever, but are subjects 
upon which most nations and individuals differ 
widely, and there are no productions or cus- 
toms to which these caprices have given rise, 
however extravagant or absurd, but what have 
had, and still have, their admirers, while they 
bear the gloss of novelty or stamp of fashion.” 

But however individuals may differ in their 
tastes, there are yet rules based upon natural laws 
which all will recognise, and which cannot be 
departed from without offence. But these dif- 
ferences are rather as to styles of decoration, just 


| as individuals differ in their regards for different 


styles of music, and who, nevertheless, will 
recognise certain laws of harmony. So it is 
with the laws of colouring : “ it does not mat- 
ter under what circumstances a variety of 
colours are presented to the eye, if they be 
harmoniously arranged, the effect will be as 
agreeable to that organ as harmonious music 
is to the ear; but, if not so arranged, the effect 
on the eye must be unpleasant, and the more 
cultivated the mind of the individual, the more 
annoyance will such discordance occasion 
him.” 

Mr. Hay rapidly reviews the use of colour 
in decoration among the ancients. The Egyp- 


| tians knew its value, and excelled in its combi- 


nations, as the remains of their art sufficiently 
prove. ‘Ihe Romans freely resorted to it, as is 
shewn in the relics of Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum. In their dwelling-houses they employed 
lavishly the richest hues. 

It appears that the decorators of those days used, 
upon all occasions, the most brilliant and intense 
colours, without either discord or crudity appearing 
in their works. But their science did not stop 
here, for, by a knowledge of the various styles of 
colouring, and of their proper adaptation, they em- 


. ee © Of | ployed great masses of deep colour, even black it- 
form. We are fast banishing the absurdities | self, on the walls of their rooms, especially such as 


were lighted from the top, or, rather, that were 


altogether uncovered ; thus counteracting the bril- 
liant and abundant light of the Italian sky. 


The modern Italians preserve the reputation 
Mr. SKENE 


DECORATIVE ART IN ITALY. 
‘In Italy, the study and acquirements of a house- 


painter are little inferior to what is requisite for the 
higher branches of the art; and, in fact, the prac- 
tice of both is not unfrequently combined. 
are more conversant with the science, as well as the 
practice of colouring, with the rules of harmony, 
and with the composition of ornamental painting in 
all its branches ; so that their works might be trans- 
ferred to canvas, and admired for their excellence. 
In fact, the great frescoes of the first masters, 
which have been the admiration of ages, were but 
part of the general embellishment of the churches 
and palaces of Italy. And the most celebrated names 
in the list of artists have left memorials of their 
|fame in the humble decorations of the arabesque, 
in which all the exuberance and playfulness of fancy 
are displayed, as well as the most enchanting har- 
mony of brilliant colours. 
point of harmony, that our practice is particularly 
been among the first to invite the attention of | defective; we rarely see, in the simple painting of 
our apartments, any combination of colours that is 
first reduced to rule and reason the paints and | not in some part offensive against even the common 
rules of art, if there are any rules observed, save 


They 


It is in this essential 
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those of mere caprice or chance—although there 
are certain combinations pointed out by the laws 
of optics, which can as little be-made to harmonise 
as two discordant notes in music. The unpleasant 
effects arising from such erroneous mixtures and 
juxtapositions, we are often sufficiently aware of, 
without having the skill requisite to assign the 
reason, any more than the ,painter who chose 
them. This accounts for the prevalent use of 
neutral colours in our ornamental painting, which 
is less liable to offend by whatever bright 
colour it may be relieved, and likewise the 
safer and more agreeable combination of the differ- 
ent shades of the same indefinite colour. But no 
sooner do our painters attempt any combination 
of decided colours, than they fail. The ornamen- 
tal painting in‘ Italy is almost entirely in decided 
colours of the most brilliant hue, and yet always 
inexpressibly pleasing in the combinations, because 
the rules of harmony are known and attended to. 
Neither is this proficiency confined to the decora- 
tion of palaces, or the more elaborate and expen- 
sive works; we have seen in dwellings of a much 
humbler cast, and indeed in general practice, the 
most graceful designs of ornament, painted, not in 
the simple manner of Camayeu, but displaying 
every possible tint of bold and vivid colouring, 
and melting into each other with all the skill and 
harmony of a piece of brilliant music.”’ 

Compare this with the cold, cheerless, un- 
comfortable hues which, till very lately, made 
our own houses dismal. White, neutral, and 
pale tints alone met the eye, and this in a cli- 
mate which peculiarly demands the aspect of 
warmth. ‘The cause is supposed by Mr. Hay 
to be in our having lost the art of applying 
colours harmoniously. ‘ Many,” he says 
“attribute our apathy in regard to such co- 
louring, to the uncongenial nature of the cli- 
mate of this country. This cannot be, for in 
no country in the civilised world does nature 
exhibit, in the revolution of a year, such a 
splendid variety of colorific harmony—in which 
our snowy winter is but a pause.” 

This pause is first interrupted by the cool ver- 
nal melody of spring, gradually leading the eye to 
the full rich tones of luxuriant beauty exhibited in 
the foliage and flowers of summer, which again as 
gradually rise into the more vivid and powerful 
harmonies of autumnal colouring, succeeded, often 
suddenly, by the pause of winter. But how often, 
even in the depth of winter, when the colour- 
less snow clothes the face of nature, do the most 
glorious harmonies of colour present themselves in 
the purple and gold of a winter sky. These pictu- 
resque effects have doubtless contributed largely to 
distinguish the British school of painting, as 
school of colour. The picturesque beauty of na- 
ture’s colouring, however, lies in the province of 
genius to imitate in works of high art; for the ge- 
nerality of mankind may admire it, but cannot 
deduce from it its first principles, in such an intel- 
ligible form as to found laws upon them to govern 
that species of colouring which belongs to the more 
humble arts, the improvement of which is the chief 
object of this treatise. 


a 


We are not, therefore, wanting in external 
advantages ; we need only to cultivate the taste 
that has been of late awakened within us, and 
above all, not to fear the remarks of our 
friends and neighbours. Mr. Hay truly ob- 
serves that— 

Happily, there has of late years been a great 
movement made, in this country, towards a better 
knowledge of colouring in the useful arts, and 
especially in the decoration of our dwelling-houses. 
But much remains to be done, for there has as yet 
been little more than mere agitation, and there ap- 
pears a great timidity on the part of the public 
generally, in respect to departing from the quiet 
neutrality that has so long rendered our apartments 
insipid and comfortless to the eye, and adopting in 
its; stead a more full-toned and rich style of 
colouring. 
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But as yet this improved taste has scarcely | general harmony. Not so the house-deco- 
been diffused among the general public. It rator:— 


is seen in our public buildings, and in the 


mansions of the aristocracy ; but it has yetto facturer are all liable to. be placed in full light, 


make its way into the dwellings of the middle 
classes and of the poor. Yet is it capable of 
being enjoyed by both, and it is within the 
reach of both. The desire only needs to be 
kindled; it may be easily and cheaply grati- 
fied. 

May Tue Critic be the means of stimula- 
ting this taste and aiding its progress ; and to 
that end we invite the co-operation of all who 
feel an interest in the subject of Decorative 
Art, whether as artists or as amateurs. Its 
columns will be open to them for the diffusion 
of their opinions and the publication of their 
experiences, 


Mr. Hay commences his treatise with an 


exposition of the laws of harmony in colour, | 


ve 
ve 


into which, however, cannot venture to 
follow him, for to present an intelligible abstract 
of his theory would occupy more of our space 
than we could devote even to so interesting a 
topic as this. We can only introduce to our 
readers the author’s ingenious application ‘of 
his theory to practice, and extract some of the 
very valuable with which the 
volume abounds. In doing this, we shall pass 
slowly through that portion of the work; and, 
as books on the subject of Decorative Art are 
extremely rare, we shall make no apology for 
returning, probably more than once, to this 
one. 

He opens his section on the application of 
the Laws of Harmonious Colouring, previously 
developed, with a statement. of the principle 
that should guide the house-painter. 


suggestions 


THE RULE 

The house-painter should start with the principle 
so apparent in the colouring of nature, to which 
reference has just been made, namely, that bright 
and intense colours should be used with a sparing 
hand, especially in situations where they receive a 
direct light; and that such colours should only be 
employed to heighten the general effect, end to add 
splendour to rich and full-toned arrangements by 
their sparkling qualities. The manufacturer has a 
greater latitude, for his productions may, in most 
cases, be neutralised by what accompanies them in 
more general arrangement. In the finest specimens 
of Persian and Turkish carpets, the deep tones of 
indigo and brown predominate, while the bright 
hues and tints only appear to detail and heighten 
the effect of the pattern. 


FIRST OF COLOURING. 


And the colour should be adapted to the 
sentiment of the place in which it is employed. 
Every apartment in a dwelling-house has its 
distinct uses, 
assort. ‘The house-painter has to study 


Not .only the style of architecture, the situa- 
tion, whether in town or country, but the very rays 
by which each apartment is lighted, whether they 
proceed directly from the sun, or are merely re- 
flected from the northern sky ; he must confine him- 
self to neither a vivid, sombre, warm, nor cold style 
of colouring; all must be equally at his command, 
and inall, the same strict attention to harmony must 
be observed. The house-painter has often another 
very serious difficulty to encounter. A variety of 
highly and variously-coloured furniture is shewn 
him, to which the colouring of the different parts of 
a room must be suited; it is here that his powers 
of balancing, harmonising, and uniting, are called 
forth; it is this which obliges him, as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds says of the artist, ever to hold a balance 
in his hand, by which he must decide the value of 
different qualities, that, when some fault must be 
committed, he may choose the least. 


The artist in a picture can throw in his 
shades where he pleases, so as to improve the 


As the colours of the house-painter and manu- 


they must be toned in themselves, to prevent that 
unnatural crudeness so annoying to the eye. How, 
then, can we. account for the continued prevalence 
of those gaudy paper-hangings which impinge.the 
most powerful rays in all their vigour, or those 
carpets where the preponderance of bright yellow 
and red attracts the eye, and injures the effect of 
every thing which is placed upon them? And if, 
according to the rules which regulate the higher 
branches of the art, simplicity of arrangement pre- 
vents confusion, where a variety of colours are in- 
troduced, the colours, on the generality of such 
articles, are most erroneously arranged. These 
errors must proceed from a general negligence of 
the rules of harmony. I do not mean by this that 
bright and vivid colours are always offensive. I have 
already said that they add richness and grandeur, 
when used in their proper places, and in proper 
quantities ; but they should by no means cover the 
floor or walls of an apartment, unless under very 
peculiar circumstances. 


Mr. Hay suggests the reason for these 
faults, especially that great one of having some 
bright and intense colour either upon the walls 
or floors : 


This great error often arises fro: the difficulty 
of choosing a paper-hanging or carpet, and our lia- 
bility to be bewildered amongst the multitude of 
patterns which are produced, the most attractive of 
which, on a small scale, are often, from this very 
circumstance, the more objectionable in regard to 
their forming a large mass in an apartment ; par- 
ticularly as the artists who design them seem to be 
regulated by no fixed principles, but from their 
repeated deviations from the established rules of 
harmony, appear to give themselves up to the vague 
pursuit of novelty alone. 


But there is an opposite fault to be avoided, 
namely, 


Monotony, or a total want of variety; for some 
are so afraid of committing errors in point of har- 
mony, that neutral tints only are introduced, and 
sometimes one tint of this kind alone prevails. 
Variety is a quality found toexist in the most tri- 
fling as well as in the grandest combinations of 
nature’s colouring ;-and it is, as already observed, 
in uniting and making an arrangement of various 
colours harmonious and agreeable to the eye, that 
the skill of the house-painter and manufacturer 
chiefly consists. It is this which produces what is 
termed repose in a picture, a ‘quality equally 
desirable in the colouring of an apartment. 


A writer in the Atheneum, some time since, 


made the following truthful observations, which 


and with them its hues should | 


Mr. Hay has quoted, upon 
THE MORAL USES OF DECORATIVE ART. 

‘‘For our part, weare disposed to believe harmo- 
nious colouring, consistently employed in the deco- 
ration of all buildings—inhabited buildings espe- 
cially, where we spend a great part of our lives— 
not to be either slight or unimportant in its influ- 
ence on the moral tone of the inhabitants. As we 
may read to some extent the character of indi- 
viduals in their dress, so we believe we might do so 
in the character of their dwellings. Hence, a very 
dull-minded, tasteless people we may be pronounced 
to have been during the eighteenth century. A 
room of bright and cheerful appearance surely 
tends to dispel gloomy and melancholy associations, 
whilst a dark and dismal cell provokes .them. 
Glitter and tawdriness disturb thoughtfulness, 
whilst quietude in colouring tends to suggest it. 
‘ Experience,’ says Goethe, ‘teaches us that par- 
ticular colours excite particular states of feeling.’ 
It is related of a witty Frenchman, ‘ Il prétendoit 
que son ton de conversation avec Madame étoit 
changé depuis, qu’elle avoit changé en cramoisi le 
meuble de son cabinet, qui étoit bleu.’ 
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‘« The great majority of domestic apartments at 
thepresent time, even in houses of the first class, 
have scarcely any marked feature of decoration 


about them which indicates taste or knowledge. | 


They present a monotonous sameness and deficiency 
of any principles of taste—the varieties of character 
which occur, from time to time, being regulated 
only by the caprices of fashion. 
room you enter is of one colour. 
most splendid of modern houses in the metropolis— 
we mean in Sutherland House—we have been espe- 
cially struck with the monotony of white and pro- 
fuse gilding, in the forms of the Louis Quinze 
period. Sometimes the rage is for warm shades of 
colouring, at others for cold, though the prepon- 
derating taste seems to take refuge in dull, charac- 
terless, neutral colouring. ‘ People of refinement’ 
(to quote Goethe again) ‘ have a disinclination to 
colours. This may be owing partly to weakness of 
sight, partly to the uncertainty of taste, which 
readily takes refuge in absolute negation.’ During 
one season, salmon-colour, as it is called, reigns 
supreme ; then sage-colour succeeds salmon; drab 
follows sage or slate ; and then all varieties of crim- 
son put out the drabs. Each is employed in its 
turn, without the‘slightest reference to any of the 
questions which should determine its appropriate- 
ness or otherwise. It is the same with ornamental 
patterns. One year you find every drawing-room 
papered with patterns of flowers, another year 
scrolls will be all the rage. One year small patterns 
are correct—in the following, large only can be 
tolerated ; and whilst each fashion reigned, each 
was exclusively used. Crimson walls in south 
aspects, leaden-coloured ones in north aspects. 
Small patterns applied to rooms large and small, 
and large patterns to rooms small and large. A 
like absence of any recognised principle is seen in 
the carpets and hangings. When crimson walls 
were oftenest seen, then was the call for drab and 
light-coloured carpets. More by luck than any 
thing else, it is now the fashion to have the carpets 
darker in colour than the walls. We may often 
enter a room which, preserving something of each 
shifting fashion of the few past years, exhibits a 
violation of every principle of harmonious decora- 
tion. Walls of a hot and positive colour in a room 
with a southern aspect—blue ceilings fuller of 
colour than the drab carpets, with curtains and 
hangings of scarlet—and perchance a huge sofa 
covered with black horse-hair. Not a single thing 
appropriate or consistent, but the whole a medley 
of unsuitableness.”’ 


Here we must pause; but we shall return to 
the volume. 
aa ok 


The Tradesman’s Book of Ornamental Designs. 
Part X. 
THis part completes a work which will give an 
impulse to decorative art throughout the country. 
It contains designs for a damask table-cover, for 
paper-hangings, for lace-patterns, and for a perfo- 
rated Egyptian rail. The verbal descriptions also 
are very minute and clear. 
_—_ a 
The Decorator’s Assistant, Part XII. 

Fox the first time we have been made aware of the 
existence of this periodical, weekly devoted to a| 
subject which Tue Critic has made, and hopes 
still more to make, 2 prominent one in its pages. 
It abounds in matter interesting and instructive to | 
all whose calling or taste leads them to the subject 
of Decorative Art. Thus the part before us con- 
tains, with many excellent illustrative woodcuts, | 
a Glossary of Technical Terms used in Architec- 
tural and Interior Decoration—The Proceedings of 
the Decorative Art Society—Designs for Decora- 
tions of all Kinds—Lectures at the Royal Academy | 
—Manufacturing Processes—Recent Inventions— 
Articles on the Manufacture of Gas; on Architec- 
tural Mouldings; on the Metallisation of Plaster 
Casts ; on the Theory of Painting ; Biographies of 
Artists; on Paper Hangings, and such like. It 


Sometimes every | 
In one of the | 


| great landscape- 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


[S3uCOND NOTICE. ] 
A sEconp visit to this gallery, the best adapted in 
its form, the most capacious and the most ecomfort- 
able, of the exhibition rooms of London, confirms 


our first impressions that its claims must rest en- 


tirely upon its landscapes 


; and in this department 


of art the society worthily maintains its national 


title, for it is in landscape that the British 
In all beside, it is equalled, 
of some 
led and alone, 
lery almost 
or at least in which | 


surpasses all others. 
if not surpassed, by 
country. In that it 


the 
stands unrival 
and therefore we are pleased to find a gal 
wholly devoted to landscape, 


artists 


school 


other 


landscape eclipses the re st, alike in number, in 
excellence, and in variety ‘of style and manner. 
But we must resume our survey. 


We come now to the 
first that attracts 
Study, by C. 
cacy. And next to it 

No. 222. A Scene 


is from the bold brush of 
his wonted fearlessness in t] 
laid on, or rather dabbed on, 


offends many, but which, 
tance, is wonderfully « 
thick with storm, 


darkly green grass and m 


that struggles through the 


glancing and sp: a ig 
that just feel the cor 


the tempest, comming = to 
rate excellence, and whic! 
his ini 


covet to have in 
might dwell upon it at 1 


“— picture is a companio: 


241. WooLtmMerR’s 


Bn fault of all his works—it is too inde finit e. 
have seen the Alps in all 





saw such an effect as the 
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South-East 
attention here is No. 
Baxter, painted with care and deli- 


viewed 


its 
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shade 
irine plants, and the light 


and the 
The 


on the Coast of Galway. It 
ANTHONY, 
e employment of colour, 
with a rudeness wh 
a proper 
atmosphere 
over 


exhibits 


ich 
dis- 


the 


clouds here and there, 


yon the 
win 
form a ]} 


the lover 


waste 
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picture 


of waters 
1 that P 





of art would 


ing-room, whe ere his eye 





weathers, 


ening in 


the 


but we 
irtist has here given. 


re day after day,—for a 


{ }, 


ps has 
We 
never 


Pyne’s Saints’ Day at Venice (No. 245) is a 


TURNER improved. 
seen, or rather we have 


that we ought to see, upon the walls of the 
But here 
tended it to be, executed by 


more than once. 


‘7. <_ 
this 
be 


very su 


bject 


we have 


n told by the catalogue 


it is, 


PYNE, 


and 


Academy 
; 
as TURNER 


in- 
the very 


transcript of an Italian sky and a Venetian atmos- 


phere cn asummer day. 
No. 252 is one of the 
is not landscape. 


It is from the easel of W. 


few works of merit which 


GILL, 


the best painter of domestic life the Society can 


boast. It is called 
is cleverly grouped, 


Play ing al Forfe ils. 
but we must remind the artist 


The party 


that there is a want of originality in this, that every 
figure is a copy from some other picture—all are 


familiar to us : 
genius 


Mr. Givr should rely upon his own 
, and compose his own picture in every part. 


Thus only can he hope for permanent fame. 


No. 264. 
tion of uncommon 


which he has cited in the 


A River Scene, by L 


Winter, by E. 
merit. 
embodying the fine description of 
catalogue. 

\NCASTER 


(No. 


HAssELL, is a produc- 
He has succeeded in 
THOMPSON, 


269), in 


the same room, is another landscape before which 


the visitor should pause, 
ture apparent in every p 
No. 276. Un 


sketch 


Py 


STONE from the streets of Naples, is full 


ter, and a work of very high ss alembions 


that he may enjoy the na- 
art of it. 
Pescator, a 


Hur.- 
f charac- 


The 


boy’s face is charming,—full of life and expression. 
ALLEN’s Heilvellin (No. 288) is another of this 


No. 299. Pabins, &c. 


H. DesviGNes’s 


Quitting this for the § 


painter’ s fine views. 


by E. S 


of exact copying : 


It is a very meritorious 


a good deal of the spirit of Cuyp in it. 
caught Cuyp’s atmosphere, but the cattle are not 
in his favourite attitudes. 
work, 


j S. Reynoxps, is | 
remarkable for the wonderful reality of the fruit. | 
It is a miracle of the art 
Dutch school can shew nothing better. 
Watering- Place (No. 321) has 


the 


| partments, by Miss C. Smiru (No. 627). 


He has 


South-West Room, we note 


deserves the support of all who patronise and desire | a Sketch by a Lady (No. 335)—the full-length 
the progress of Decorative Art. 


figure of an Italian boy, singularly life-like, and of 





| with flowers 





sufficient merit to have justified the addition of. the 
artist’s name. But the hand that could produce 
such a picture as this cannot long remain unknown 
' to fame. 

We know not what to say of Hawxkr1ns’s Por- 
trait of T. Edwards, Esq. (No. 338). It is. very 
bad—very like a sign-board. The artist can do 
better than this, — why, then, thus parade a 
failure ? 

A delicious landscape is Boppineron’s Stoke 
Poges—the Scene of Gray’s Elegy (No. 348.) 
The hues of sunset and the shades of evening are 
very cleverly mingled by the hand of a master. 

0. 353. Watching the Bird, is a faithful por- 
trait of an intelligent cat by Trrrin. 

The visitor will pause before No. 359, Shore at 
Little Hampton, Sussex, another of PyNne’s ex- 
quisite gli of nature as she is, and with a 
little less usually throws into his 
pictures. 


We are 


mpses 
of blue than he 
not fond of still-life, but cannot omit 
to note as a work of uncommon mer this class of 
art, No. 379, the Poulterer’s Daughter, by T. J. 
BarKER. The drooping wings of the dead birds 
are microscopically true. 

Near it is snather as 
prospect, Brid llington Qu 


st ranges of 
No. 381.) 


oe r’s va 


, Yor k 





The visitor should next rect for moment on 
Beene view of Cesar’s Camp Brickbury 
Hill, Twilight. (No. 408.) The sombre hue of 
twilight has been faithfully caught; and Monra- 
Gus’s Rotlerdam (No. 419) will reward an .exe 


it is, perhaps, a little too cold in tone, 
llent. 
eee 


ng the produc the highest 
illery may be named The Hungarsan 


amination : 

but the dr wi 
Perhaps am 

class in the 


ng is exce 


Tinker’s Wedding, by Ze1rrer. (No. 439.) Itis 
full of character. Every personage assists in tell- 
ing the story ; there is no stiffness or attitudinising, 


but the artist has drawn them us he saw 
in pos and in 


bridegroom are admirably wild i 


them, cor- 
The bride and 
r attire,—rude, 






rect cos 





ith 


ragged, and dirty, but happy as tinkers and gipseys 
can be. 

Hurustone’s Meat and Drink in Italy (No. 
455) is one of his best works, and a veritable impor- 
tation from the land of the sweet south. DinGLE’s 
View near Faversham (No. 459) also deserves 
commendation, as does LANcASTER’S scene On the 


French Coast. 
In the North-East Room W. Durrietp has a 
very clever Fruit Piece (No. 476), and Ciinta 
fine view of a Hazy Morniny in Robinhood’s Bay. 
(No. 492. , : 
* We were also greatly pleased with ANTHONY’S 
Gipsey Camp. (No. 514.) It is more subdued in 
tone than some of his other ambitiods attempts, 
and therefore will better please those who value 
genius according to success rather than according to 
its aims. 

No. 515. A Nymph, 
girl, exquisitely painted. 

Boppincton’s Ferry on the Thames (No. 556), 
Branwuitr’s Clifton(No.563), TENNANT’S Ferry 
Boat (No. 578), SHAYER’S Beach Isle of 
Wight (No. 589), and Nosie’s Old House at Sy- 
denham (No. 612), are all specimens of the mastery 
of landscape to which the English school has at- 
tained ; and should be dwelt upon by the lover of 
art. 

Huruistone’s La Faldetta (No. 598), is another 
of his importations from Italy. It is a beautiful 
head—such as one might wish in vain to see in life. 
It is rather a poet’s dream than an artist’s copy. 

Mrs. Puiixirps’s Sportsman's Present (No.624), 
is a game-piece of uncommon merit for the minute 
perfection of the painting. 

There is much sentiment in a pictur 


by Baxter, is a delicious 


Scene, 





in two com- 
In one 
it re presents a young mother bending with a mother’s 
pride and joy over her infant slumbering in rosy 
health. In the other, the same child is lying dead 
upon its breast, the same mother 
stretched in anguish by its side, but with her hand 
upon her open Bible, shewing that there she had 
sought and found consolation in her extreme misery- 

Joux Martin has contributed a beautiful water- 
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colour View at Iifracombe. (No. 635.) As usual, | again the “‘ bright particular star.” Her depar- 
he has given an area of vast distance in a small ture from Stockholm, the newspapers state, *" was 
space. His sea is really a sea, and not merely a/ attended by the most extraordinary demonstra- 
troubled lake. It is a very fine composition, and|tion. It was on the 13th inst. : the weather 
admirably coloured. was beautiful. From 15,000 to 20,000 people 

Mr. REeve’s Prize Picotees (No. 721) is one| lined the quays, military bands were placed at 
of the best flower-groups we ever remember to | intervals, and she embarked amidst cheers and 
have seen. music. The riggings of the vessels in the harbour 

Warwick Castle (No. 739), by C. Pearson, and | were manned. The hurrahs and the waving of hats 
the Moated Grange, by S. Reap (No. 764), both and handkerchiefs continued as long as the ves- 
in the water-colour room deserve notice as works of | sel which bore Jenny Lind remained in sight. Her 
a class considerably above the average. But our | last performance in Stockholm was for the benefit 
space rather than subjects are exhausted, and we of a charitable institution she has founded. The 
must quit this gallery, congratulating the exhibitors | tickets of admission on this occasion were put up to 


on the marked progress they have made since last 
we had the pleasure of reviewing their productions. 

were 

Artists’ BENEVOLENT Funp.—The anniver- 
sary of this excellent charity was celebrated on 
Saturday by a dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern. | 
The chair was taken by Henry T. Hope, esq. M.P. 
who, in proposing the health of the Queen, an- 
nounced, amidst loud cheers, the annual royal do- 
nation of 100 guineas. The toast of the evening, | 
“Prosperity to the Artists’ Benevolent Fund,” | 
was prefaced by the chairman in a speech in which | 
he urged the claims of the institution to the sym- | 
pathies and support of the community at large. It 
was but an act of justice to those men who had de- 
voted their talents and their time to pursuits which 
tended to enrich their country, and who produced 
works which afforded pleasure and gratification to 
Others, that the wealthier portion of the public 
should come forward and relieve them from the 
cares and necessities to which the failure of health 
or the other accidents of life exposed them. The 
toast was responded to by Mr. Solly. Mr. Cab- 
bell, M.P. proposed the health of the chairman, | 
whom he eulogised as a member of a family that | 
ought to be dear to British artists, for devoting 
a considerable portion of that wealth which they 
acquired in the honourable pursuit of commerce 
to the patronage and encouragement of British art. 





auction, and fetched immense prices.——Donizetti 
died at Bergamo on the 8th inst. after six days of 
great suffering. For along time previous Donizetti 
laboured under a complete prostration of intellect, 
and was unable to recognise his nearest friends and 
relatives. At Bergamo, his native town, his health 
had somewhat improved, but about a month since 
an unfavourable change took place, and he gradually 
sank under the malady. Donizetti was the com- 
poser of no less than 66 operas, some of which 
have obtained almost unprecedented popularity. 
M. Jullien has become a bankrupt. His debts are 
said to be between 9,0002. and 10,0007. and his | 
assets nil. His difficulties are attributed to his 
bringing out the opera at Drury-lane Theatre. M. 
Jullien, before making himself a bankrupt, offered 





choice as to the freedom or pre-disposition of her 
affections, and receives the usual artfully-simple, 
puzzling answers, at first exciting his jealousy and 
anger, and then allaying both by absurd re pee 
drew a good deal of hearty laughter, and narrowly 
escaped being twice encored. Satisfied at length of 
the purity of her artless mind, and to make amends 
for having frightened away her nightingale, by at- 
tempting to gain a sight of him in his bower of roses, 
the Baillie presents Phillis with a talking parroquet, 
which he has taught to say, ‘I love thee;’ and, to 
convey his love-gift delicately, he hangs the parro- 
quet in the Bulbul’s bower, whence he has the grati- 
fication of hearing him, or rather the returned Lubin, 
sing a duet with Phillis, and tell her, in a variety of 
sweetly modulated strains—very unlike those of ordi- 
nary parroquets—that he loves her very much in- 
deed, and shall continue to do so whilst a feather of 
his plumage remains. A discovery ensues, in con- 
sequence of the singing parroquet being caught 
kissing the lady’s hand; and after a little scolding, 
which the gentle shepherd and shepherdess take 
as a matter of course, every thing is satisfactorily 
adjusted, and all goes sweetly as a marriage bell.’’ 

Madame THILLON was charming as ever, The 
Easter piece is a new grand; ballet, called La Esme- 
ralda, and introduced Mdlle. AurnioL, from the 
Grand Opera at Paris. She is a well-made, clean- 
limbed, handsome girl, dancing with spirit, shewing 
great power and command of muscle, and a mastery 


| of her art. Some of her pas were new and graceful. 


Her activity is astonishing. She is an acquisition to 
our stage, and so the audience seemed to think, for 
they welcomed her vociferously. 





his creditors 1,500/. per annum out of his future 
professional earnings, which the general body would 
have accepted, but asa few individuals pertinaciously | 


| pressed their demands against him, and refused his | 


offer, he was driven into the Bankruptcy Court for 
protection. ——Mr. Macready is to perform one | 


|night during the coming month in aid of the fund | ™ 


for erecting a statue to Mrs. SiJdons. 
| 
—_¥o—_ 


Norah Mavourneen. Irish Ballad. Poetry by | 
Josep Oxtver, Esq. Music by Georce J. | 


O. AttMANN. London: Lewis and Johnson. | 
THERE will not be two opinions as to this being the | 





The subscriptions and donations amounted to 308/, | best composition of Mr. ALLMANN, and the best evi- | 
—>—— | dence that he possesses true genius, because it indi- | 
The Art Union for April.—This periodical | cates continued and rapid progress. There is a/| 
would be worth far more than the price, if only to distinct air, perfectly original, which takes the ear 
take out the engravings for a frame or a portfolio. | at first, and pleases more and more upon repetition. 
Of these there are no less than three of first-rate | It is a song which should be added to every port 
merit. The first is Cacorr’s Pool of the Thames, | folio as being peculiarly calculated to attract an | 
in the collection of the Marquis of Lanspowne, | audience, and to display the singer to advantage. | 
admirably engraved by Mitten. Thesecond is, the | Where it is once heard, it is sure to be in frequent 


Prince of Wales, from the statue of Mary THorny- | request. 


CROFT, so much a favourite with her Majesty. The 
third is Erry’s Coral Finders, engraved by Wass, 
with astonishing spirit and effect ; it is, indeed, a 
very master-piece of the graver’s art. Never 
before did we see the wonderful flesh of the painter 
so preserved by the engraver. But besides these 
three large engravings, there are numerous wood- 
cuts of first-rate excellence scattered among the 
text, illustrating papers of great literary and artistic 
ability on subjects of general interest, such as the 
applications of science to the fine arts, describing 
the process of electrotyping ; acritical paper on the 
frescos in the new Houses of Parliament ; original 
designs for manufactures ; the illuminated books of 
the middle ages; original designs for cottages ; 
‘* Pilgrimages to the English Shrines,’’ &c. besides 
the most ample intelligence relating to the state 
and progress of art both abroad and at home. 
——~>—- 
Atlas to Alison's History of Europe. 
Part XII. 

Tuts valuable contribution to the study of modern 
European history contains no less than five maps of | 
countries and battles. There are plans of the | 
siege of St. Jean d’Acre, of the battle of Trafalgar, 
of the battle of Aspern, and a map of Russia and | 
Poland. 











THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 
EASTER has introduced the usual novelties at all the 
theatres, for the allurement of the holiday folk. 

The HAYMARKET has produced the famous tale of 
the Castle of Otranto, put into the form of an extra- 
vagaoza by Mr. GitBert A’BECKETT. The story 
is closely adhered to, and there are the materials 
that holiday folk most do love in the way of scenery 
and surprises. But there are also better things, in 
the shape of sharp hits at current follies, clever puns, 
ingenious equivoques, some delicious songs, by Miss 
P. HorTON, and some glorious mock-heroics, by | 
Mr. J. BLAND. It will be enough to say that the | 
part of Manfred is personified by KEELEY! to indi- 
cate the sort of uproarious mirth which the visitor 
will enjoy. 

Princess’s THEATRE.—A billful of novelties | 
has drawn crowds to this theatre throughout the | 
week. Madame THILLON has appeared in a comic | 
opera, by Le Brun, called The Nightingale, which | 
has some pretty sparkling music, light and elegant, | 
just adapted for holiday folk, who detest anything | 
‘*slow.’’ The plot is thus described by one of the| 
daily papers :—‘‘ The story, which is sufficiently | 
slender to venture a libretto upon, turns upon the 
peculiar excellence of a shepherd’s performance upon | 


the piccolo, with which he imitates the singing of a| 





The ADELPHI has gone to the Archipelago for its 
Easter-piece. It is a sentimental romauce, called 
The Fountain of Zea, or the Child of the Air. Terra- 
gon (a gnome king, Mr. O. Smitu) loves Aglea 
(Mad. CeLeste), the child of air, who, however, 
with a perversity common to spirits as well as wo- 
en, has fixed her affections upon a young painter, 
Attarno. A strife of plots ensues, and the gnome 
king avails himself of the Fountain of Zea, to which 
Aglea is tempted, and there is borne to the abode of 
the demon. She resists his proffers, is put intoa 
box, is drawn up in a net by a comic fisherman 
(WriGHrt), is taken to the painter’s room, where the 
box is seized by the Pacha, who supposed that it 
contained treasures, but, in a rage at his disappoint- 
ment, commands both Aglea and the painter to be 
imprisoned. They escape, fail into the power of the 
gnome king, and are rescued by Mota, and all ends 
happily. The scenery is very beautiful, the piece is 
uncommonly well acted, and it was warmly greeted, 
as it deserved to be. 

DrurY-LANE.—FRANCONT bas introduced some 
special entertainments for Easter. The three clowns 
put forth all their comic powers with complete suc- 
cess, and the feats of the juggler, who balances and 
tosses balls as easily standing on a bottle as other on 
the earth, are a perfect marvel. We observe that this 
entertainment will shortly close, therefore all who 
have not yet visited it should do so at once. They 
would greatly regret, were it to depart unseen by them. 
It is a most agreeable evening’s amusement. 

Toe OL_ympic.—Tragedy reigns at this theatre, 
under the auspices of Mr. BROOKE, who has ap- 
peared in the character of Brutus, in Mr. HOWARD 
PAYNE’s drama of that name, with immense success. 
The play in itself is heavy, but it was relieved by the 
spirit and power of the tragedian, who is extending 
his reputation by every successive character he un- 
dertakes. His excellence lies rather in passionate 
bursts than in the more quiet scenes, where the softer 
touches of humanity are required. The Easter piece 
is a naval and military ballet burlesque, entitled A 
Mission to Borneo; or, the Second Voyage of Sinbad 
the Sailor. It abounds in quips and cranks and 
wanton wiles; some good rhymes, some clever hits, 
some capital dancing, and seemed to give great satis- 
faction to the audience. 

SADLER’S WELLS has chosen an uncommon Easter 
entertainment. Instead of a brilliant spectacle or 
laughter-moving travestie, it has relied upon the 
abilities of Mr. Love, the Polyphonist, who, to do 
him justice, has not been wauting in successful en- 
deavour to keep a crowded audience amused by the 
versatility of his powers of personification and ven- 
triloquism. He is certainly the best successor to the 
inimitable MATHEWS we have seen, and indeed to 


| (theatrical) nightingale so admirably as to captivate | those who do not remember the great mimic of the 


MUSIC. 


MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. | 


Tue Operas are now possessed of their full com- | 
panies. At her Majesty’s Mademoiselle Lind is 


a shepherdess, who falls at first in love with the | last generation Mr, Love must give unqualified satis- 
music, and at last with the musician. To mar the faction. His Lucubrations, introducing portraits of 
course of true love, however, the maiden’s papa pro- | Mr. Sombre Dismal and Miss Lexicon, were especially 
mises her hand to the Baillie, who is a great man in | amusing. 

a small village; and a comical duet, in which the) THE CoLosseuM.—lNotwithstanding that the 
great solema ass catechises the fair object of his’ wondrous picture of London is closed for the purpose 
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of erecting avotber equally wondrous view of Paris, | Each human throb of hope and fear by turns my heart 


this magnificent exhibition was crowded, the Easter | 


has told, 


folk being lost in admiration of the noble sculpture | Each human throb within my heart is silent now and 


ery—the stalactite cavern, the Swiss cottages, and | 


cold ; 


the other wonders of art with which the Colosseum | My idols all are fallen, for they were of mortal birth,— 


abounds, and which should attract to it the earliest 
steps of every visitor to the metropolis. 

The Diorama has introduced a new picture—a 
view of Mount Etna, seen under three aspects, 
changing from one to another by the impercep- 
tible shades which is the peculiarity of this exhibi- 
tion. We were obliged to take a very hasty glance 
of it, among the other sights claiming notice, but it 
struck us as extremely effective. We shall pay it 
another visit, and then give a more formal notice of 
it, for we look upon the Diorama as a work of high art, 
and to be criticised as such, It will bear frequent 
inspection. 

THE PANORAMA, LEICESTER-SQUARE.—One of 
the greatest of the attractions of the metropolis at 
this time is the Panorama of Vienna, lately opened to 
exhibition in Leicester-square. It is one of Mr. 
BuRFORD’s most successful performances, the mag- 
nificent city being represented from the pleasing 
point of view, so as to convey a precise idea of 
its position as well as of its aspect. 
extends from the Styrian Alps on the north to the 
Hungarian Alps on the south, and includes the course 
of the Danube, the neighbouring range of hill, and 
the entire sweep of the suburbs—while the Cathedral, 


The view | 


| Love, Friendship, Genius—lofty Gods! but only 
| Gods of earth, 


| My idols all are fallen now, and one I raised so high, 
My soul to reach it mounted to the regions of the 


| It has fallen far beneath me, as I lifted it above,— 
| This is Friendship’s broken idol—Death shivered that 


of Love. 


And Genius, mingled ecstasy of rapture and of pain, 

| That lifts the spirit from the earth to cast it down 
again, 

You are not worth your price, for hours more calm 
who would not give 

The restless nights, and lonely days, and dreamy joys 
you live ? 

| Across your brightness spread the clouds of passion 
and of grief, 

And if you win the wreath of fame, tears are on every 
leaf ; 

| Do you call yourself immortal, vain shedow, when a 

| May sweep your shrines—the world itself—like a 

lamp-singed moth away. 





- oe AD 
THOMAS BARKER, ESQ. 

Dec. 11. At Bath, in his 79th year, Thomas Bar- 
7er, esq. painter. 

Mr. Barker was born in 1769, at a village near 
Pontypool, in Monmouthshire. His father (the son 
of a barrister) having run through considerable pro- 
perty, commenced artist, but never, we believe, at- 

tempted more than the portraits of horses, &c. espe- 
cially those of his own stud. Young Barker shewed 
| an early genius for drawing figures and designing 
| landscapes : and on the removal of his family to Bath, 
an opportunity was presented for calling his talents 
into action. Mr. Spackman, an opulent coach-builder 
of that city, perceiving in the lad undoubted evidence 
| of great ability, took him under his protection, libe- 
| rally provided for him, and gave him every means to 
| follow up the bent of his inclination. During the first 
| four years of Mr. Barker’s residence with his patrog, 
he employed himself in copying the works of the old 
Dutch and Flemish masters, Vanderneer, Rembrandt, 
Ruysdael, &c. which he imitated so closely that his 
copies could only be distinguished from the originals 
by the best judges. At the age of twenty-one he was 
sent to Rome by Mr.Spackman, who allowed the 
young artist a carriage, and ample funds to maintain 
his position there as agentleman. While in the Im- 
perial City he painted but little, contenting himself 
| with storing his mind with such knowledge as might 
| be applied usefully hereafter, and becoming the inti- 

mate associate of all the eminent artists and literati at 








with its spire, forms the prominent object, rising out | Oh, there is nothing lasting but the things which are | that timein Rome. It may be here mentioned that 


of the mass of building that forms the city within the 
walls. It is, for all purposes, as if the place itself 
had been seen; in the memory a view of the very 


not seen, 
| The rest are shadows passing fast, or shadows that 
| have been ; 


Mr. Barker never took a lesson in drawing or paint- 
ing, his own genius and the examples furnished him 
by Mr. Spackman being his only instructors. While 


city would not be brighter than this representation | Truth’s lofty stature on the earth is but the vague | Mr. Barker’s talents were in full vigour, no artist of 


of it. The other panoramas are, the Himalaya 
Mountains, with the vast plains of Hindostan stretch- 
ing away from their feet, and Athens, which we have 
before noticed. The visitor to this exhibition reaps 
not merely pleasure but profit from it. He has the 
advantages of the traveller without the cost and toil. 


THE CosMoRAMA.—We visited this exhibition on 
Tuesday, and were much pleased with the new pic- 
tures, especially that of the Interior of St. Peter’s at 
Rome. This is really a wonderful work of art. Every 
bit of sculpture stands out with the prominence of 
veritable stone. After gazing for a few minutes it is 
difficult not to believe that it is the sacred edifice 
itself, and not mere canvas, into which we are peep- 
ing. The other views,—of the Hospice of the Great 
St. Bernard, of Versailles, of Scandinavia and its 
burning mountains, of Chamouny and Mont Blanc— 
are equally transcripts of Nature; and having seen 
some of the spots here depicted, we can assert that, 
if taken to a window and told to look out upon them, 
a more distinct and perfect remembrance of them 
would not be carried away than from this truthful 
representation of them in the Cosmorama, which we 
therefore recommend all our readers to visit without 
fail. 

Tue WALHALLA.—Madame WarTON has not 
been backward in offering novelty for the attraction 
of holiday sight-seers. She has introduced some 
groups from revolutionary Paris, which are extremely 
effective, and were warmly applauded by the specta- 
tors. But she continues to be the principal attrac- 
tion as Venus and the Lady Godiva, in which she is 
certainly superb. 

The PoLyTEcHNIC INSTITUTION has re-opened, 
with the additional attraction of a new lecture-room, 
to be devoted wholly to optical subjects. It is a very 
magnificent building, with seats for 1,500 persons, 
and an area that permits of the full display of the 
powers of the oxyhydrogen microscope. 


= 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


SHADOWS. 


BY MRS. LORAINE. 
I po not wish to live, she said, I would rather pass 








away, 

When flowers fall drooping from their stalks, while 
mists come cold and grey. 

When cold mists come the smitten flowers will pass— 
why should not I? 

I do not wish to live, she said, from my soul I long 
to die. 


The cold mists are upon my heart of weariness and 


pain, 

And dark the earthly shadows fall,—I long for light 
again ; 

I may not breathe a purer air, nor my spirit see the 


ideal,— 

| The fading fype, the dying form, the mortal is the 

real. 

| They are but like the gleams that flit across the 
winter snows ; 

| IT long to rest my head, she said, on some divine 
repose, 

To pass to things eternal,—from the shadow to the 


sun 
When the death of life is over, and the life of death 
is won. 








WECROLOGY. 


PATRICK MURPHY, ESQ. 


This gentleman’s name filled the mouths of the 
whole English population ten years ago as the author 
of ‘‘A Weather Almanac on Scientific Principles, Shew- 
ing the State of the Weather for every day of the year 


| his time had a greater hold on popular favour ; his pic- 
| tures of ‘‘ The Woodman,” ‘‘ OldTom””’ (painted before 
| he was seventeen years of age), his ‘‘ Gipsy ’’ groups 
| and rustic figures, have been copied upon almost every 
| available material which would admit of decoration— 
Staffordshire pottery, Worcester china, Manchester 
cottons, and Glasgow linens; the manufactures of 
Birmingham and Pontypool, of Sheffield, York, Wol- 
verhampton, and Clerkenwell, were deeply indebted 
to his pencil for the ornamental designs on their re- 
spective manufactures. Yet for this service rendered 
by the artist to the artisan he never claimed a fraction 
for copyright, but rejoiced in the reflection that his 
labours and his talent afforded profitable employment 
to others, and were the means of enriching more than 
himself. 

Mr. Barker was an occasional exhibitor at the 
British Institution for nearly half a century, during 
which period he sent nearly one hundred pictures ; 
even so late as last year, and when he had far ex. 
ceeded his ‘‘ threescore years and ten,’’ he exhibited 





1838. By P. Murphy, esq. M.N.S. &c. [which ini- 
tials, on inquiry, he acknowledged to imply ‘ Member 
of no Society!’] author of the New Theory of Me- 
teorology and Physics on the Principle of Solar and 
Planetary Reflection, and of different works on these 
subjects.” 

His lucky predictions in this publication, in re- 
spect to one or two remarkable changes of weather, 
raised his celebrity to a great height as a Weather 
Prophet, and the shop of his publisher, Mr. Whittaker, 
suffered a siege which almost ended in its destruction. 


The Almanac has been since occasionally pub ished, 
but its sale very much fell off after the ‘nine days’ 
wonder’’ was passed, and latterly it had been very 
limited. Mr. Murphy, however, persevered in his 


pursuits, and he had just completed arran. ements for 
the issue of an edition of his Almanac for 1845, and 
was with his publisher, Mr. Effingham W lson, in 
perfect health, only a few hours prior to his death. 

We believe Mr. Murphy’s first work was, An In. 
quiry into the Nature and Causes of Miasmatu, more 
particularly illustrated in the former and present state 
of the Campagna di Roma, a volume of 150 pages, 
published in 1825. 

He was also the author of— 

‘* Rudiments of the Primary Forces of Gravity, | 
Magnetism, and Electricity, in their Agency on the 
Heavenly Bodies. 1830.’ 8vo. 

‘“‘The Anatomy of the Seasons, and Weather 


Guide-Book. 1834.’’ 8vo. 
‘*Meteorology Considered in its Connection with 
Astronomy, Climate, and the Geographical! Distriba- 





tion of Animals and Plants, equally as with te Sea- 
sons and Changes of the Weather. 1836."' 8vo. 

‘* Observations on the Laws and Cosica! Dispo- | 
sitions of Nature in the Solar System. With | 
Two Papers on Meteorology and Climat~. 1843.’ | 
12mo. The ‘‘Two Papers’’ were written ‘or the 
Society of Scienziati Italiani meeting at Padua, of 
which Mr. Murphy was elected a member. — Gentle- 





sun, 
Till the death of life is over, and the life of death 
begun, 


man’s Magazine, 





two pictures which bore good evidence his mind was 
yet green and vigorous, and his hand had not “lost 
its cunning.’? During the extended period of his 
artistic career, his numerous productions embraced 
almost the entire range of pictorial subjects; they 
have the marks of true genius stamped upon them; 
deep study, original thought, much practical know- 
ledge, and free execution. No picture of the English 
school is more universally known and appreciated 
than ‘‘ The Woodman,”’ of which it appears two were 
painted, both of them from nature, and of life-size : 
the first was sold to Mr. Macklin for 500 guineas; 
the second, which realised the same sum, is now the 
property of Lord W. Powlett. But perhaps the 
noblest effort of Mr. Barker’s pencil is the magnifi- 
cent fresco, thirty feet in length and twelve in height, 
painted on the wall of his residence, Sion Hill, Bath; 
the subject of which is, ‘‘ The Inroad of the Turks 
upon Scio, in April 1822.’’ 

The sketches of Mr. Barker afford a better insight 
into his knowledge of art than even his paintings; 
they have been described by a competent judge as 
“bringing to miod the very best and most highly- 
valued treasures of the old Italian masters ;’’ truth- 
ful in conception, bold and firm in outline, and correct 
in drawing. 

In forming an estimate of Mr. Barker’s works, we 
must bear in mind that he was ambitious to realise 
only his own conceptions, without any attempt to 
follow the style of any master or artist, ancient or 
modern. This abstinence from competition has been 
both beneficial and injurious to him, for, while it has 
stamped his works with the caracteristic originality of 
his own mind, it has tended to make them and their 
author less known than they otherwise would un- 
doubtedly have been. His pictures always tell their 
own tale; simply, yet distinctively ; they make their 
own impressions, not perhaps when first looked upon, 
but by being closely investigated, and tried by a 
knowledge of the true principles of art; and these 


| impressions are ever favourable and enduring. 
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Mr. Barker amassed, at one ‘time, considerable | be it as it may, society must mode! to the laws of | hard red knob under where the lungs come. The 
property by the sale of his productions ; one gentle- | good, and use power for good. But, if it so is, that | lungs are much gone. Poor man, I see all so clear. 
man alone having paid him at different times as much | the evils are such that that they will not bear daylight, | Now I shall-go tohis head; his head-is not like his 
as 7,000/. He expended a large sum in erecting a/| then, indeed, the establishing a belief from so many | brother’s—nothing so beautiful—nothing so shining. 
mansion for his residence, enriching it with costly or- | incontestable proofs that these MENTAL TRAVEL- | His thoughts are more on business—the works—the 
naments, and filling it with sculptures and other| LeRS do really, not only penetrate our mansions | buildings, and such like. He is in such a worry to 


choice: productions of art ; but his own personal | unknown to us! anatomise our frames! and detect | be sure ; he has a hard knob where I am looking. I 


wants were most moderate, and his liberality to the 
indigent. was great. Amiable in all the relations of 
lifey possessing a mind stored with varied and exten- 
sive‘information, his company was eagerly sought for 
and: his friendship highly appreciated in the best 
society. ver 

The largest collection of Mr. Barker’s works is in 
the possession of J. H. S. Piggott, esq. of Brockley 
Hall, near Bath, the gentleman referred to above : 
Sir W. R. S. Cockburn has also many of his pictures, 
and various other mansions in the neighbourhood of 
his residence are adorned with specimens of his pen- 
cil.—Art- Union, 

—_—>— 


DEATH oF A LANCASHIRE Histortan.—We 
deeply regret having this week to record the decease 
of Mr. Edwin Butterworth, whose name will pro- 
bably be familiar to many of our readers as that of 
the author of various local histories having reference 
to this part of the country. The disorder which ter- 
minated his useful existence was typhus fever; he 
expired on the morning of Wednesday last, aged 
thirty-six years. We understand that he expressed 
a wish that his literary property, of which there is a 
very bulky collection, consisting of manuscripts and 
searce articles, should be placed at the disposal of the 
feoffees of the Cheetham Library in this city.—Man- 
chester Examiner. 


Don1zeETTI.—This popular composer died at Ber- | 


amo on the 8th ult. after six days of great suffering. 
t is well known that for a long time previous Doni- 
zetti laboured under a complete prostration of intel- 


lect, and was unable to recognise his nearest friends | 


and relatives. At Bergamo, his native town, his 
health had somewhat improved, but about a month 


since.an unfavourable change took place, and he| 


gradually sank under the malady. 
——. 
Births, Marriages, and Beaths. 


BIRTHS. 

Burcess.—On the 23rd ult. at Hoxton, Middlesex, the wife 
of Mr. Samuel Walter Burge:s, librarian, of a daughter. 
Norreys.—On the 23rd ult. the Lady Norreys, of a 

daughter. 

Roxssrns.—On the 23rd ult. the wife of the Rev. Henry 
Robbins, M.A. Head-Master, Stepney Grammar-Schools, 
of ason, 

Ropertson.—On the 16th ult.at Lee, near Blackheath, the 
wife of Dr. Robertson, D.C.L. of a son. 


StrutTtT.—On the 2st ult. in South-street, the lady of the | 


Right Hon, Edward Strutt, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 
LAUMANN, Henry, esq. LL.D. of Burlington-house, Ful- 


ham, to Sophia, eldest daughter of the late William How. | 
ard; esq. of Fulham, on the 15th ult. at All Saints’, | 


Fulham. 


Waricnt, Phillip, esq. B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, of | 
Birkenhead, Cheshire, to Sarah Louisa, eldest daughter of | 
the Rev. Robert Govett, M.A. vicar of Staines, on the 25th | 


ult, at Staines Church. 
DEATHS. 

Birties, Major Henry, on the 13th ult. at his residenee, 66, 
Pembroke-place, Liverpool. This gallant officer served 
with distinguished merit in Holland and the Peninsular 
war. 

Hopson, Anne, relict of the Rev. Frodsham Hodson, D.D. 


Principal of Brasenose College, Canon of Christchurch, | 


and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Ox- 
ford, on the 23rd ult, at her residence, 22, Pulteney- 
street, Bath. 

Jermyn, the Lady Katherine, of confluent small-pox, on 
the 20th ult. in Eaton-place. 


| 


our ailments—giving, with their descriptions, ready 
prescriptions, frequently after nature’s simplest laws 
|—and entering equally easily into the recesses. of 
our thoughts, distances over land or sea offering no 


obstacle, is a matter for interesting inquiry ! 


It is indeed, Sir, to me a class of experiments 


above all others I have wished to follow closely up. 
I have several times recorded facts of curative phy- 


sical results ; but my pleasure now will be to see 
how far we could do good upon the moral and mental | 


ills to which we may have occasion to direct these 


see on that KNOB all he is thinking on. I see some 
men—they are masons—and another man. Yes, he 
will come to Bath; or send about this man. I see 
the man—he is a mason. 

re was a fact, which happened the next day-) 

I put my finger on her head—on constructiveness:) 
| Is that the place on his head where he is thinking ? 
(She started up.) 

Yes; just that place. 
| (I touched the same organ on the opposite side.) 
| Yes; on both those two hard knobs—that’s just 





travellers!! But, first, perhaps we should give a | where he is thinking; but he has not half so beauti- 


few more proofs to confirm the fact of thought-read- 

jing. Anecdote, rendered literally, may be the most 

| satisfactory method. 

| Mr. wishes you to go to see his bro- 

ther 
How can I—which way must I go. I don't 

know his brother. But stop—I have not looked into 

Mr. ’s thoughts; I must look at them before I 

go anywhere, for I know the thoughts have some- 

thing to do with the illness—don’t you think so? 

| Perhaps they have. 

| There, then, now be quiet; you should not talk 

to me, it puts me out when I am looking at his 











| thoughts. I see some troubles—something about | 
some alterations; I see books, maps, and accounts. | 


| Am I right ? 


| 1 cannot help you. Please to give your satten- 
tion to your journey. 

Well, then, now Iam at that church I was at 
the other night when you stopped me coming home 
with Mr. —— in the carriage. You said he was not 
in that carriage, and I said he was; so I went on: 
and this is the same church I came to. I had a 
troublesome journey, and it tired me very much, 
| There are alterations going on. The church’ has a 
| spire—very beautiful white church. This is the same 

church I went to the last time you magnetised me : 

I went over it, but he was not there. 

Then you went to his house to look for him ? 
I know that; and I looked into all the houses 
before I found him. 

Now I wish you to go to that same house, and 
look for his brother. 

Well, then, stop a bit—I’ll go. Now I am come 
to the green window-shutters and thick trees—bushes 
—that’s the house. Now I’m in the same room; 
but there is no one there, that I can see. There isa 
black sofa—an old-fashioned fire-grate, all bright 
polished bars, and two bright steel polished knobs, 
like a kitchen range grate. There is a clock, and I 





in 


| see some pictures. Am I right? 


Yes, you are-in the right house. Now look for 
the sick man. 

Must I go up one pair stairs? 

Yes. 


But I can’t open the door. How I am pushing— 
but the door sticks so—I can’t getitopen. (Half cry- 


| ing in angush.) 


Never mind, wait a little ; I will try for you, rest 
a little. 

(Tn a few minutes.) 

There, I amin now. There he lies. I see him. 
I am standing over him. Has he not tightness in 
breathing ? 

(Mr. said yes.) 

Yes, I know he has. Poor man, he won’t live two 
months—(checking herself)—no, but. one can’t say 





Murnay, the Hon. Lady, widow of Lieutenant-General | that—one can’t tell for two months. 


Sir John Murray, bart. on the 10th ult. at Turin. | 
Scort, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of the late Thomas Scott, | 
Captain in the 70th Regiment and brother of the late Sir | 
Walter Soott, the first Baronet of Abbotsford, on the 13th | 
ult. at her residence, in St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, 
aged 72. ’ 











JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPEY. | 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 


45, New King-street, Bath. | 

Sir,—I have had several interesting acknowledg- 
ments of my late articles inserted in your journal. 
This to me is a flattering sign that such supereroga- 
tory deeds as these mental electrical influences have 
been hitherto considered, seem yet to promise a de- 
corous attention, and, may be, we shall yet see in 
this our day neighbours healing their neighbours, 
and not fearing the GHOSTLY ‘‘ VISITES”’ which | 
these wonders we are working discover. However, | 


I said, ‘* No; we cannot limit life.’’ 

Help me, Mrs. Jones. Did I say two months? 
It is hard to say two months. 

Well, pass on, and think upon his disease. 

I see his heart—it is swollen, poor man. I see 
his heart; any flurryis bad for him—he can’t bear 
flurry. I see his heart so plain—it is a wonderful 


| sight to see it, and all the movements of such thousands 
| of parts. His liver is ten times worse than his bro- 
| ther’s. His liver is all gone—congealed like. It is 


bad to look at the inside; it is grievous work. 
Yes; but you are doing > 
Aut ? thea I willlook on. You think I am doing 
ood 7 
" Certainly. 
I am looking at him.. Does he not drink strong 
drinks? 
Not that T am aware of; I should say not. 
Ah, well then, his lungs are decayed, I think he 
will go suddenly, His heart is swollen.. There is a 


| ful a brain as his brother. 
(I put the palm of my ‘hand on her head all along 
| the roof.) 
| Is that where his brother thinks ? 
Yes ; he thinks all over there—wheels and wheels— 
all things; but his brother’s thoughts are like his 
| thoughts for all that; but that is not his employ- 
|ment. He thinks most on those hard knobs. 
Has he any one with him who cares for him ? 
No; nodody. There is a woman standing so—by 
his bed; but she don’t care for him—no, not a bit. 
She is a thin person, dressed in dark, marked with 
the small-pox. 
What coloured eyes has she ? 
I can’t see~the colour of her eyes; she has her 
| hand upto them; but sheis thinking about marriage— 
| that’s what she is on—and what she shall get by his 
death—that’s all she ison. I can see her thoughts 
plain enough. The dear poor man, what a sad state ; 
do you think she is any relation ? 

Yes; she is his sister. 

Oh! well, then; the man don’t care to marry her. 
| He will not make her’a good busband; he wants to 
| get her money without marrying her. I see money 
|in her thoughts; it seems as if she had given him 
some—am I right? 
| Yes; quite right. 

Then she wants to make it up out of her poor sick 

brothers O dear! J see the man; I don’t mean that 
| the man is there; but I have BOTH THEIR thoughts in 
mine. I see she wants to marry, but he had rather 
| get all he can. from her. He wants to set-up in 
| business ; I think that's his thoughts, but I am not 
| sure. Can’t'youwhelp me, Mrs. Jones? 
| Yes; I am with you, J never: saw the man, and.JI 
| know nothing of the woman in this matter; so you 
must tell me yourself, 

I never saw the person before, but she is clear before 
me now. 

Is there any one elsé in the house ? 

Yes, there is one shorterthan this one. She ismak- 
ing something for him totake. She is kinder a deal. 
I am tired; let mego ¢o sleep a bit. I can’t look-any 
more to-night ; You won’t make me, will you ? 

Ne. 

In half an hour ¥ woke her. 

In this detail we have a grouping of five distinct sets 
of thoughts, among! strangers, eight miles distant. 


One other instance of searching power I will’ give 
very briefly. 

We had oceasion, by pre-arrangement, to send her 
to Brighton.. The party, house, and room were 
unknown to me, so that we had some embarrassments 
| to contend with. She said she was in the room, and, 
|from her description, ‘proved to be right; but she 
said the room was dark, and no one was in it. I 
told her to wait there till some one came, and, in the 
mean time, to look about her, and tell me if there 
were any books, &c. on*the table. She said yes, 
there was a book. 

Has it pictures, is it poetry, or what is it about? 

There are no pictures; it is a:hard book, as hard as 
Latin or Greek—too hard: for me. You ceuld read 
it, but you know I am no scholar. 

Will you be so good as'to spell the title-page? just 
give me the letters. 

After some considerable efforts she spelt, very 
cautiously and slowly, A—~R—C——we could not 
get her beyond theseletters. She tried several times; 
but said the letters danced before her, and got misty. 

My Brighton friend gave testimony as to the book 
thus—a volume of the Arcana Celestia was the book 
at that time lying on the table. 

This is an important fact. I have not yet had an 
opportunity of trying her again in this class of lucid 
reading through closed books ; but no doubt, as “her 
sight strengthens, she may be induced to try to read 
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Mr; Spencer T. Haty.—We are glad to learn | in power, allowed her a pension of 100/. a year for | 
that*this excellent and amiable gentleman, in whom | three years, which she piously, though perhaps not | 
our readers so kindly interested. themselves during | wisely, devoted to the republication of her beloved | 
his late afflictions, is restored to health, and about | husband’s works. But that source ceased, and year | 
to resume his labours in the diffusion of the prin- | after year she has been sinking deeper and deeper 
ciples and facts of mental. philosophy, and the uses | into distress and despair. Surely it is only to| 
as well as curiosities of mesmerism. He has an- | mention these facts to induce the benevolent people | 
nounced a series of lectures at Crosby Hall, which, | of England to relieve the destitution of one so 





no doubt, will be well attended. Mr. Spencer Hall | 
is no charlatan; but he approaches his subject with | 
a consciousness of its difficulties: and as a humble | 
inquirer after truth, rather than as a dogmatist. 
Besides, there is this satisfaction: for his audience, 
that he is honesty itself; he never utters a word of | 
the truth of which he is not satisfied, and he would | 
die rather than be a party to the slightest deception 
in any experiment. The consequence is, that 
wherever he goes he convinces. You may question 
his arguments, you cannot doubt his honesty. 


A currovs case of somnambulism has occurred at 
Brampton Moor. The daughter of Mr. Cunnington, 
a fancy-turner, rose during the night, left the dwel- 
ling-house, went a hundred yards to the engine- 
house, lighted a fire under the boiler, returned home, 
and, not being able to open the house-door, roused 
her father, and told him to ‘‘go to work, for the | 
steam was up.’? Mr. Cunnington hastened to the 
engine-house, and found the steam roaring from the 
boiler. On his return his daughter was still asleep, | 
and when awakened she had no knowledge of what 
she had done: she had not been accustomed to do 
anything with the engine. 





Roya. Boranic Society or LONDON.—At a | 
meeting of this society held on Saturday, the 
Right Hon. Lord Sondes in the chair, a ballot took 
place, and the following ladies and gentlemen were 
elected fellows of the society :—His grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Miss Eades, Miss J. Totting- 
ham, Miss F. Wilson, Captain C, Twistleton Graves, 
Tobiah Teape, esq. J. G. Walker, esq. John Graves, 
esq. which, with those previously admitted, make 
sixty-two fellows elected this season. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 
Tue amateur actors who have striven so indus- 
triously to accumulate a fund wherewith to enable 
the complete renovation and endowment. of Shak- 
speare’s house, are about to renew their efforts. 
They propose to perform the Merry Wives of | 
Windsor, and Every Man Out of his Humour, at | 
London, Birmingham; and Stratford-on-Avon. 
This proposal has been accompanied by a condition 
that in the event of an endowment being formed, | 
the.management of the house at Stratford shall be 
offered to Mr. Sheridan Knowles. The perform- | 
ances in London are arranged to take place | 
on the 15th or 17th of May. Mr. Jacob 
Astor, the founder of the colony Astoria, has re- 
cently died at New York. At the late sale of | 
the books of Charles Lamb, at New York, crowds 
rushed: to compete for their possession, and they 
fetched high prices. The Conway Tubular 











Bridge has been permanently fixed. The reporters’ | 


accounts state that very heavy trains have passed 
through it at a rapid speed, and that not the 
slightest deflection has been perceptible.——lIt has 
been decided that there is no legal. objection to 
the introduction of books printed abroad in the 
English language, and sent hither: the usual duties | 
must of course be paid, Even with this disad- 
vantage continental printers cam afford to under- | 
work our English establishments in the charges | 
for production. A Romancoin of Antoninus Pius | 
was last week discovered in Leicester. It was of 
brass, in fine preservation, and about the size of 
a penny piece of George the Third’s reign. 
The widow of that great and enterprising traveller, | 
Belzoni, is now living in a state of the greatest | 
destitution at Brussels. She is an aged woman; | 
she is also an Englishwoman ; and yet in the whole 
of the last winter, which was unusually inclement | 
in Belgium, she had not the means once to procure | 
herself a meal of animal food, and could scarcely | 


obtain sufficient to sustain life upon the. cheapest | 








vegetable diet, Some time since, Sir R. Peel, when |Yizes. 


a 


closely connected with him to whom literature and | 
learning are so deeply indebted. 
Carl Johan Schénherr, the entomologist, died at his | 
estate Sparresiter, in Sweden, on the 28th of March, 

in the 76th year of his age. He was a member of | 








O MORE MEDICINE !—CONSTIPA- 


= TION and DYSPEPSIA. (INDIGESTION) the 
main causes of Bili » Nerv » Serofula, Con. 
sumption, and Liver Complaints,. effectually removed from 
the system, by a permanent restoration of the digestive 
functions to their primitive vigour, without purging, incon- 
venience, or pain, by j 
DU BARRY and CO.’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD; 





In 4lb. canisters at 11s., 10lb. at 21s., super refined quality, 
4lb. 20s. and 8lb. 32s., suitably packed for all climatem 


The Chevalier | Boiled in Wateror Beef Tea it speedily removes—at anvex- 


pense of Sixpence per day~the most. inveterate functional 
disorders, restores health, vigour, and: regularity to the 
digestive organs (the stomach and intestines), and enables 
these to free the system-from all the painful symptoms their 
impaired condition has engendered, such as dyspepsia(bad 


the Royal Society of Stockholm, of the Entomo- | digestion), constipation; nervousness, biliousness, liver com- 


logical Society of London, and of numerous other 
learned societies in his own country and abroad. 
Professor Samuel Cooper, after having occu- 
pied the chair of surgery at University College for 
seventeen years, has resigned the appointment, | 
finding (to use his own words), ‘‘ it impossible to 
concur with one or two professors, who have power, 
as to the claims of certain gentlemen connected with | 
the school, and who, as regards the profession, have | 
some degree of claim,’’ alluding to the recent ap- 
pointment of Professor Syme, to the exclusion of | 
the many able surgeons educated at this University, | 
who naturally expected to have succeeded the late 

lamented Mr. Liston.—~—The King of the Bel- 





| gians has commanded the restoration of the Palace 
at Antwerp. 





Just published, 
HE CROWN AND 
SECURITY ACT, with Introduction, Copious Notes 

on the Construction of the various Clauses, and Index. 


By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Editor of | 


** Cox’s Criminal Law Cases.” 
Price 2s. boards, 3s. 6d. bound. 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. | 





MJ ERVO-PATHIC and MEDICAL GAL- | 
she VANIC INSTITUTION, 46, STRAND, 
Conducted by Mr. DALBY, under the most distinguished 
patronage, for the cure of all kinds of Nervous Complaints, | 
including Deafness, Paralysis. Indigestion, &c. by means of 
Galvanism and the Nervo-pathic treatment, now so exten- 
sively employed by Mr. Dalby. ‘“ 

J. Dalby, 46, Strand, Inventor of Dalby’s celebrated 
Nervous Chloroform Balm. 





BINYON’S ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER. 
TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and) 
CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely pre- | 
vented, and gently and effectually removed in Youth, and | 
Ladies and Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the IM- 
PROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, 
simple, easily applied, either above or beneath 
the dress, and worn without any uncomfortable 
constraint or impediment to exercise. To Young 
Persons especially it is highly beneficial, im- 
mediately producing an evident IMPROVE- 
MENT inthe FIGURE, and tending greatly to 
prevent the incursion of PULMONARY DIS- 
EASES ; whilst to the Invalid, and those much 
CRS engaged in sedentary pursuits, such as Reading 
fii) \ \ or Studying, Working, Drawing, or Music, it 
i ‘Vis found to be invaluable, as it expands the 
Chest, and affords a great support to the Back. It is made 
in Silk, and can be forwarded, per post, by Mr. ALFRED 
BINYON, Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, No. 40, TA- | 
vistock-street, Covent-garden, London; or full particulars, 
with Prices and Mode of Measurement, &c. on receipt of a | 
postage-stamp. 


THE GREATEST CURES OF ANY MEDICINE IN 





GOVERNMENT | 


plaint, spleen, languor,. wasting away, scrofula, &e. &c. &ev 
Itis a therapeutic agent of gentle, but steady and irresistible 
power; it suits delicate children as well as the most aged and 
infirm persons, being much more easily digested than that 
pernicious and over-praised substance called arrow-root.._ Its 
healing, renovating, and strengthening virtues accomplish 
what no other remedy will effect. This excellent Food is in 
daily use by eminent physicians, lawyers, clergymen, and 


| other persons of distinction ; a report of their recommenda- 


tions and practical appreciation in their own cases, of its 
highly curative, nutritive, restorative, and strengthening 
virtues accompanies each canister. 
EXTRACTS FROM LAST REPORT. 
‘* Imperial Ukase+—Russian Consulate-General in Great 
Britain. 
** London, the 2nd of December, 1847. 
‘The Consul-General has been ordered to inform Messrs. 
Du Barry and Co. that the powders (the Revalenta Arabiea) 
they had inclosed in their petition to his Majesty the Em. 
peror, have, by imperial permission, been forwarded to the 
| Minister of the Imperial Palace.” 
‘*8, King’s Bench-walk, Temple, London, 
j Dec. 21, 1847. 

“ My Dear S1r,—I have taken the Arabica Revalenta for 
the last six weeks twice a day, ‘and have great pleasurein 
bearing witness to its efficacy. For years before I had re- 
| course to this excellent food, I had been tormented more or 
less by dyspepsia. I am now enjoying perfect digestion and 
all the consequent advantages. 

‘‘T am, my dear sir, your truly obliged friend, 
** Coarves WiLkins, S.L.” 
‘© A Monsieur Du Barry.” 
“ Dear Str, ** 50, Holborn, 22nd Dec. 1847. 
‘*Thave much pleasure in informing you that I have 
derived considerable benefit from the use of the Revalenta 
Arabica. ** A, O. Harris (Optician).” 
‘* Frenchay Rectory, near Bristol, Dec. 9, 1847. 
‘* Next to God I owe youa great debt of gratitude for the 


| prospect of health now opened before me. 


Rev.) ‘‘ Toomas MINSTER.” 
(Of Farnley Tyas, Yorkshire.) 
‘* 3, Sydney-terrace, Keading, Dec. 3, 1847. 
** I can with confidence recommend it, and shall have 
much pleasure-in so doing, whenever an opportunity offers. 
** JaMES SHORLAND, late Surgeon, 96th Reg.”’ 
** 11, Victoria Terrace, Salford, Manchester, 
** June 2, 1848. 

‘* The benefits I have derived therefrom, in so shorta 
space of time, have exceeded. my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, &c. ** Jonn Macway.” 

** Winslow, Bucks, Jan. 22, 1848. 

‘*T have found it to be a simple, though very ‘effica- 
cious and pleasant food, doing good to my own and others’ 
functional disorders, 

‘* Yours, dear sir, very truly, 
* (Rev.) CHARLES Kper,’”’ 

‘* A, Monsieur Du Barry.’’ 

** 9, Antigua-street, Edinburgh, Feb. 3, 1848. 

‘* Tam happy to be enabled to say, that I have derived 
very considerable benefit from the use of it. 

* Artavur MacarTauvr.”’ 
** Stirling, Jan. 31, 1848. 

** Dear Sir,—The Revalenta Arabica has been of immense 
service to me, WILLIAM STEWART.” 

** 72, Leed-street, Liverpool, Feb. 7th, 1848. 

‘*Thanks to the Revalenta Food, I have been entirely re- 
| lieved, in a very short time,from the most distressing symp- 
| toms of Indigestion, Low Spirits, Despondency, &c. and 


| left me 


THE GLOBE. | which for two years has resisted the most active treatment, 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. | &e. &ey “TuHomas WALtLs.’’ 
A Cure of a Desperate Scorbutic Eruption of long standing. | Disco ered, grown, and imported by DU BARRY and CO. 
Extract of a Letter, dated Wolverhampton, the 10th of | 8, Bury-court, St. Mary-axe, London. Agents in London: 
February, 1847, confirmed by Mr. Simpson, Stationer. | Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent-street; W. Delatouche, 
Str,—Having been wonderfully restored from a state of | late Parkins and Co. 147, Oxford-street, opposite Bond- 
great suffering, illness, and debility, by the use of your Pills | street; Abbiss, 60, Gracechurch-street ; Moore, 109, Strand. 
and Ointment, I think it right, for the sake of others, to | —Manchester: J. W. Hopkinsy 15, Princes-street.—Paris : 
make my case known to you. For the last two years I was | John Hoffe, M.D. 25, Place Vendome.—Glasgow: Messrs. 
afflicted with violent Scorbutic Eruption, which completely | P. Walker and Co. 65, Jamaica+street.—Cheltenham : Mr. 
covered my chest, and other parts of my body, causing such | J. D. Tagart, 387, High-street:—Berwick-upon-Tweed: J. 
violent pain, that I can in truth say, that for months I was Davidson,—Tunbridge Welis: Mr. Edwin Marks, 10, Cal- 
not able to get sleep for more than a very short time toge- verly-place.—Winslow, Bucks: Mr. D. Twining.—Jersey: 
ther. I applied here to all the principal medical men, as | John Valpy, 72, King-street:+Dublin: D. Clarke, grocer. 
also to those in Birmingham, without getting the least re-| N.B. At the Country Agencies, 1s. per canister is charged 
lief ; at last I was recommended, by Mr. Thomas Simpson, | extra for carriage-expemses, nie 
Stationer, Market-place, to try your Pills and Ointment,| A Popular Treatise on “ Indigestion and Constipation,”’ 
which I did, and I am happy to say that I may consider | entitled ‘‘ The Natural Regenerator of the Digestive Organs 
myself as thoroughly cured: I can now sleep all the night | without Medicine,” by Du Barry and,Co. furwarded by them, 
through, and the pains in my back and limbs have entirely | post free, on receipt of letter-stamps- for Is. People’s Copy; 
(Signed) RICHARD HAVELL. or 2s. Court Copy: 

To Professor Holloway. N.B. Orders, with Post-office orders'to Messrs. Du Barry 
Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), | and Co. promptly attended to. 4 : 
London; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medi-| Canisters forwarded, carriage free, to any railroad ‘station 
cines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, | connected with London, at the rate of Is. for every hundred 
at 1s. 14d. 2s. Qd., 4s. 6d., 1ls., 22s. and 33s. each. | miles’ distance; and at 28. to any’port im Scotland or Ire- 
There is a very considerable saving in taking the larger | land connected with Londom by steam or sailing vessels. 

*,* The Trade supplied on pre-payment. 
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Just out, a New Edition, with Chronological Table, of 
ORNER’S HISTORY of ROME; com- 
piled from accepted modern English and Foreign Au- 
thorities; and printed uniformly with CORNER’S HIS- 
TORICAL WORKS, for Séhool and Family Reading, 
forming a complete History of every Nation in Europe. 

MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES, five fine plates and map, bound, with the Ques- 
tions, 4s. ; without Questions, 3s. 6d. 

MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, three fine 
plates and map, bound, with the Questions, 3s.; without 
Questions, 2s. 6d. 

MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, three 
fine plates and map, bound, with the Questions, 3s. ; with- 
out.Questions, 2s. 6d. 


MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, three fine | 


plates and maps, bound, with the Questions, 3s.; without 
Questions, 2s. 6d. 

MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and PORTU- 
GAL, three fine plates and map, bound, with the Questions, 
3s.; without Questions, 2s. 6d. 

MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of DENMARK, SWE. 
DEN, and NORWAY, two fine plates and map, without 
Questions, 2s. 6d. 

MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of GERMANY, including 
AUSTRIA, three fine plates and map, without Questions, 


s. 6d. 
MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of TURKEY and OTTO- | 
MAN EMPIRE, three fine plates and map, without Ques- | 


tions, 3s. 6d. 

MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of POLAND and RUSSIA, 
three fine plates and map, without Questions, 3s. 6d. 

MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of ITALY and SWIT- 
ZERLAND, three fine plates and map, without Questions, 


3s. 6d. 

MISS CORNER’S HISTORY of HOLLAND and 
BELGIUM, two fine plates and map, without Questions, 
2s. 6d. 

The object of these Works,—peculiarly suited to Schools 
and Families,—is to furnish the reader with a faithful His- 
tory of each Nation, interspersed with an accurate account 


of the Religion, Customs, National Characteristics, State of | 
Civilisation, and Domestic Habits of the People, in various | 
periods of their History ;—to attract the attention of the | 


rising generation by purity of language and clearness of de- 


tail ; and thus render easy and pleasant the attainment of a | 


Knowledge of the leading events of History. : ; 
To shew how these truthful Histories are appreciated, it 
may be mentioned that 8,000 England, 5,000 Ireland, 5,000 


Scotland, 6,000 France, and 4,000 Spain and Portugal, have | 


been sold. 
In the Press, by the same Author, 
EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
CHARLES BUTLER’S EASY GUIDE to 
GEOGRAPHY and USE OF THE GLOBES. 
Edition, with Seven Glyphographic Maps, 2s. cloth; or, 
without Map, 1s. 6d. 

The GUIDE to USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, by 
the same Author. Second Edition, enlarged, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street ; and may 
be obtained, by order, of all Booksellers. 





MRS. ELLIS’S NEW WORK. 
On the Ist of May will be ready for delivery, 
PART I. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
OCIAL DISTINCTION ; or, Hearts and 
Homes. 
By Mrs. ELLIS, Author of ‘* The Women of England,’’ 
‘* Family Secrets,’’ &c. &c. 

Embellished with two highly-finished Engravings on Steel, 
from original designs by Henny Warren, Esq. President 
of the Water-Co!our Society, Each succeeding part will 
contain forty-eight pages of letterpress, and one steel en- 
graving. 

London: J. and F, Tallis, 100, St. John-street, and all 

Booksellers. 





Now ready, 

HE LAW DIGEST, a General Index to 
all the Law decided and enacted during the last half 
year, so arranged that every case, wherever reported, can be 
found by the Practitioner in the hurry of a Court, and he is 
thus enabled to discover in a moment the latest law on any 
subject in which he may be engaged. Edited by E. WISE 
and D, T. EVANS, Esqrs. Barristers-at-Law. Price 7s. 6d. 
boards, 7s. sewn. Parts III, and IV. commencing Vol. II. 

may still be had. 

N.B,—It is uniform in size and type with ‘‘ Harrison’s 
Digest.”” It will be sent by return of post, paid, to any 
person transmitting postage stamps or a post-office order for 
the price. 





TO THE CARPET TRADE. 


OYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING. | 


_—The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY 
beg.to inform the trade that their new patterns in Carpets and 
Table-covers for the present season are now out, and will be 


found far superior to any they have hitherto produced, both | 


in style and variety. The public can be supplied at all re- 
spectable Carpet houses in London and the country. 
The Company deem it necessary to caution the public 


against parties who are selling an inferior description of | hours, and morbid excitement, and other outrages exhaus'ive | 


goods as Felted Carpets, which will not bear comparison 
with their manuf.cture, either in style or durability; and 
that the genuineness of the goods can always be tested by 
urchasers, as the Company’s Carpets are all stamped at 
noth ends of the piece, “‘ Rovan Vicrorta CARPETING, 
Lonpon,’’ with the Royal Arms in the centre. 


The Company’s Manufactories are at Elmwood Mills, | 


Leeds, and Borough-road, London. Wholesale warehouses 
only at 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, Cheapside. 


New | 





qec LENC fAD—Amongst a vast quantity 

recently discovered in an old house near Newhaven, 
one, now in possession of Mr. Harrison, of 422, Strand, was 
found to be a recipe for ‘‘ Makynge of Incke,’’ and supposed 
to be written by the Monks of some Monastery 400 years 
ago. This ‘‘ MONASTIC INK”? is prepared and sold only 
in bottles modelled from one found at the same time with 
~ MS. forming a curious figure inkstand, Price 6d. and 
8d. each. 


RESTORATION OF THE HAIR. 





Linton, Cambridge, October 25th, 1847. 

GENTLEMEN,—A striking instance of the efficacy of your 
Macassar Oil in the restoration of the hair has just come 
under my notice. The person alluded to is a young man 
| named Haylock, of Ashton, near this place, whose estire 
| head of hair came off by some unaccountable means. He 
| 
| 





purchased of me several different popular preparations. 
which he regularly and faithfully used, but without effecting 
| the Jeast apparent change. At last I advised him to try a 
bottle of your Macassar Oil; and, on Friday last, he com- 
| municated to me the pleasing intelligence of the re-appear- 
ance of a thick head of hair. You can make what use you 
| please of this, and refer inquirers to 
Yours respectfully, 
| J. Serceant, Bookseller, &c. 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 
Is celebrated throughout the world for its genial and nou- 
| rishing qualities for the human hair. For children it is 
especially recommended as forming the basis of a beautiful 
| head of hair, and rendering the use of the fine-comb unne- 
cessary. Its intrinsic worth has obtained the patronage of 
| the Queen, the Court, and Royal Family of Great Britain, 
| and the several Sovereigns and Courts of Europe.—Price 
| 3s. 6d., 7s., family bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d. and 
| double that size, 21s. per bottle. 
| *,* Each bottle of the genuine article has the words 
} . ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 
Engraved in two lines on the wrapper, and on the back of 
the wrapper nearly 1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 
Sold by the Proprietors, as above, and by Chemists and 
Perfumers. 


COMFORT FOR TENDER FEET, &e. 
WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
ALL and CO. PATENTEES of the 
3 PANNUS CORIUM, or LEATHER CLOTH 
| BOOTS and SHOES, for Ladies and Gentlemen.—These 
articles have borne the test, and received the approbation of 
all who have worn them. Such as are troubled with Corns, 
Bunions, Gout, Chilblains, or Tenderness of Feet from any 
other cause, will find then the softest and most comfortable 
| ever invented—they never draw the feet or get hard, are very 
| durable, adapted for every climate ; they resemble the finest 
leather, and are cleaned with common blacking. 
| The PATENT INDIA RUBBER GOLOSHES are light, 
| durable, elastic, and waterproof; they thoroughly protect 
the feet from damp or cold, are excellent preservatives 
| against Gout, Chilblains, &c. and when worn over a boot 
| or shoe no sensible addition is felt to the weight. Ladies 
| and Gentlemen may be fitted with either of the above by 
| sending a boot or shoe. 
HALL and CO.’S' PORTABLE WATERPROOF 
DRESSES for Ladies and Gentlemen.—This desirable arti- 
| cle claims the attention of all who are exposed to the wet. 
| Ladies’ Cardinal Cloaks, with Hoods, 18s. Gentlemen’s 
| Dresses, comprising Cape, Overall, and Hood, 21s. The 
| whole can be carried with convenience in the pocket. 
| *,* HALL and CO. particularly invite attention to their 
| ELASTIC BOOTS, which are much approved ; they super- 
sede lacing or buttoning, are drawn on in an instant, and 
are a great support to the ankle.. : 


| 
\QYASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE— 
| 





Dr. DE LA MOTTE’S NUTRITIVE, HEALTH- 
RESTORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from 
| the Nuts of the Sassaf:as Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, 
| 12, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 
| This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassa- 
| fras Root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
| its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
| (which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
| for breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and 
| to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 
| and supper, may in a great measure he attributed the fre- 
quency of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It 
| has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of 
| the digestive organs, &c. from whence arise many diseases, 
| such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. 
In cases of debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of 
the liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, 
| &e. and in spasmodic asthma, it is much reconimended. 


a 
DR. CULVERWELL ON EATING, DRINKING, 
SLEEPING, AIR, REST, EXERCISE, AND OCCU- 
PATION. 
Addressed chiefly to Young People. 
New Edition, with Additions, price Is.; by post, 1s. 6d. 
HAT to EAT, DRINK, and AVOID. 
Medical Table Talk. 
On the errors and extravagances of human life, such as intem- 
| perate feeding and drinking, snuffing, smoking, precocious 
and overstrained indulgence, mental and bodily excesses, late 





to the animal economy ; also, per contra, the value of careful 
living. fresh air, early rising and out-door exercise, salutary 
occupation, and good mental government; whereby the 
mest shattered constitution may be restored to health, and 
life preserved to the latest period atlotted to man. 

By R, J. CULVERWELL, M.D. M.R.C.S. L.A.C. &e. 

Sherwood, 23, Paternostrr-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Mann, 33, Co 
| place, Regent-strect, 


0 


To Messrs. A. Rowland and Son, 20, Hatton-garden, London. | 


uhUl; and the Authé@r, 10, Argyll- | 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAG. 
NESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the 
Inventor, and established for upwards of Thirty Years. 
This elegant preparation is recommended in all cases of 
| bile, acidities, indigestion, gout and gravel, as the most safe, 
| easy, and effectual form in which Magnesia may, and indeed 
| the only one in which it ought, to be exhibited. Possessing 
| all the pooperties of the Magnesia now in general use, with- 
| out being liable, like it, to form dang tions in 
the bowels, it effectually cures Hearrsurn without in. 
| juring the coats of the stomach, as soda, potass, and their 
carbonates are known to do; it prevents the food of infants 
turning sour; in all cases it acts as a pleasing aperient, and 
is peculiarly adapted to females. 

It has long been known that the most serious consequences 
have frequently resulted from the use of Solid Magnesia, 
which has been proved by Mr. Brande and many other emi- 
nent chemists, to form concretions in the bowels, endanger- 
ing, and, in some instances, destroying life. 

Sir HUMPHREY DAVY testified that this solution 
forms soluble combinations with uric acid salts in cases of 
gout and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious ten- 
rams i when other alkalies, and even Magnesia itself, had 

allied, 

From Sir PHILIP CRAMPTON, Bart. Surgeon General 
to the Army in Ireland, 


‘* Dear Sir,—There can be no doubt that Magnesia may 
be administered more safely in the form of a concentrated 
solution than in substance; for this, and many other rea« 
sons, I am of opinion that the Fluid Magnesia is a very 
valuable addition to our Materia Medica. 

“ PHILIP CRAMPTON.” 


Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. 
Guthrie and Herbert Mayo, of London, strongly recommend 
Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as being infinitely more safe and 
convenient than the solid, and free from the danger attend- 
ing the constant use of soda or potass. 

LETTER FROM J. MURRAY, ESQ, LECTURER ON 
CHEMISTRY, F.S.A., P.L.S, 


* To Sir James Murray, Dublin. 

** Portland-place, Hull, August 30, 1839. 

* Dear Sin JAmMES,—Many years have elapsed since you 
first shewed me, in your laboratories, your super-carbonate, 
or soluble Magnesia, and demonstrated experimentally the 
remarkable quantity of pure Magnesia held in transparent 
solution. It was then new to me, as it was to the chemical 
world, and I speak adyisedly as a practical chemist. I be- 
lieve its medical value cannot be too highly estimated, and I 
am satisfied that the public is under an infinite debt of gra- 
titude to you for those valuable researches which have been 
the means of its introduction. Not to mention its more 
obvious healing virtues, I believe it to be almost, if not alto. 
gether, a specific for Lithic Acid Concretions, when used in 
the pure condensed solution invented by you. ° 

** Believe me to be, yours faithfully, 
JOHN MURRAY, F.S.A. 

The following testimonial of the celebrated ‘‘ Distin 
Family,’’ who are well known to her Majesty and the no- 
bility of England, proves the great value of Sir James Mur- 
ray’s Fluid Magnesia, and is very encouraging for delicate 
persons going to sea :— 

* To Sir J. Murray. 
*‘ Tuthill’s Hotel, Dawson-st. Dublin, Feb. 19, 1839. 

** Sir,—Having arrived from Glasgow, per the steam-ship 
Jupiter, in this stormy season, without the slightest sea- 
sickness, we feel bound to attribute this exemption to the 
most agreeable effervescent draughts of your solution of 
Magnesia and Acidulated Syrup, which were kindly farnished 
to us by that attentive officer, Captain Ellis. 

‘Upon all former occasions we were martyrs to sea-sick- 
ness, and we think it a great bles:ing that travellers may now 
enjoy such health and comfort at sea, as we derived from the 
use of this delightful drink, ‘‘THE DISTIN FAMILY.” 
From DR. KENNEDY, —— of the Lying-in-Hospital, 

Dublin. 

‘* Dear S1n,—I consider the Fluid Magnesia to be a very 
valuable and convenient remedy in cases of irritation or 
acidity of the stomach, but more particularly during preg- 
nancy, febrile complaints, infantile diseases jor sea-sickness.’’ 

In addition to the above, Professor Duncan, of Edinburgh, 
in his extensive practice, established its efficacy for remov- 
ing acidities, allaying irritation of the stomach or urinary 
organs, and for dissolving lithic concretions and uric salts, 
and consequently as the best remedy for Gravel and Gout. 

CAUTION.—In order to avoid the danzer of concretions 
and sediments, which result from the use of over saturated 
and unchemical compounds made by non-medical persons, 
the public will please to observe, that Sir James Murray’s 
Pure Fluid Magnesia is prepared of that proportion of 
strength which is conformable to the laws of chemical equi- 
valents, and which has been proved in hospital and private 

ractice, during the last thirty years, to be the best adapted 
or the human stomach, and the most suitable for the treat- 
ment of females and children. 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. Winttam Baixey, of 
North-street, Wolverhampton, and all wholesale and retail 
Druggists and Medicine Fe throughout the British 
| Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s. and 21s. 
leach The Acidulated Syrup, in hotties 2s. each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘Sir James Murray’s Prepara- 
| tion,’’? and to see that his name is stamped on each label in 
| green ink, as follows: —‘“‘ James Murray, Physician to the 
Lord Lieutenant.” 
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